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LEHER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Departmpnt or tut. Ikterior, 

Bureau of Education, 
^yashi1Uftony D, C.y June 7 , 1927 ., 

Sir: The prowtli of child care and parenthoo^education from the 
elementary school through the college and un|versity has been so 
rapid in home-economics departments of recent years that it seems 
appropriate la*iefly to set forth the progress made in this compara- 
tively new field of education. Emeline S. Whitcomb, specialist in 
home economics, has, at my request, surveyed child care and parent- 
'hood educAtion as it occurs in these fields of educational endeavor 
and reports her findings in'*the accompanying manuscript I recom- 
mend that it be published under the title “Typical Child Care and 
Parenthood Ediication in Home Economics Departments.” / 

Resjiectfully submitted. ' ) 

Jn(». J. Tiokrt, Comminkfoner, 

Tlie Secrctary of the Interior. 
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Tli6 purpose of this bulletin on child care and parenthood educa- 
tion is to shq^w the presi*nt trends of proparcntal education as re- 
|)orted by the home economics departments of the various elementary 
and secondary, schools and instittitions of i)iif;her education located 
in different sections of the Uniteil States." 

The Bureau of Btlucation axMimes no resj^ousibilUy for the philos- 
^ ophies advanced, time . allotteil, cours«*.s .outliiiiHl, and laboratory 
facilities described for the child development and parental education 
as stated in this bulletin. The policies and practices described are 
those reported .by the schools and institutions herein named. The 
^eIected muteriaj on this subject is described as adequately as.s|>ace 
would i>ennit. * . 

The bulletin is arran^nl in live chapters. * Kach chapter is pref- 
aced by a brief intro<luction e.xplaininp the ba.*iis f<ir including; the 
specific examples cite<l therein. These e.xamples were selected from 
a mass of material sent to the Bureau of Education at the request 
of the United States Commi.ssioner of Education, who addressed 
circular letters concerninp this matter to 48 State departments of 
public instruction and’ the District of Columbia, to 1,KXT public 
schools, and to G(K) public and private institutions of hi)i[her 
education. 

Keplies. were received from 40 State su])erintendents.> All exrapt 
two .stated that they have made no official requirements or recommen- 
dations relative to child care and parenthocKl education; that prac- 
tically all of the child-heaith bureays of the res|)ective St^te health 
departments published fof circulation valuable information i*epird- 
ing child hygiene; and that their teacher-training institutions and 
many high schools o^ered child-welfare training in their departments 
of home economics. 

Responses from public schools and institutions of higher educati^ 
.were numerous. But luck of space prohiluts the inclusion in tms 
bulletin of all the material received except that which is representa- 
50678*— 2T <» ' : , • * 1 
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live of (ypicul practices of child development and parental odiiration ' 
as found in the various ^tions of the United Statesr 
Tlie purpose of including! tliese practices in this bulletin is to’i>rient • 
home^economics teachers in service or otherwise and all other |>ersons 
who desire to know what home-economics departments throughout 
the country offer in child caie.and parental education. 

In arran^in^ the contents of this bulletin examples of pre.s<'hQol ' 
e<lucation are jiivon for public schools and institutions which do nnd 
do not maintain nursery scliools and whicK have and have not jicct^ 
to'n’ursery school fac'^lities. *> 

Overlapping of subjec’t matter so far as possible is omitted. How- 
ever, the res\ilts of an inquiry extending /non the elementary school 
throufih collepe may sh^'^.st repetition, es|)ccially when, examples 
of child cure an<l parenthoHrMl e<lucation are given as found in tlie 
elementary, junior, and senior^ high schools, in colleges, and in 
universities. ‘ . 

. Under section E of Chapter J is (pund an outline of the child- 
hygiene lessons given in Wisconsin. So far as is known, Wi.sconsin*- 
i& the only State where the bureau of child welfare of the health 
department, in (S>o|)eration with the department of public instruction 
and vocational -eilucation, has develoj>ed ii course in infant hygieW^ 
and intrpductHl it into the schopls of the State as a part of the State 
course of study. For further ihforaation concerning this course, 

' tie Chapter I of this bulletin. , • 

In the ap|)endix of this bulletin are found the summaries of two 
discu.ssions resulting fqom a conference on child training and chil- 
dren in* home-management' houses held in MinneaiMtlis, Minn., June 
2ft and 26, 1926, under the auspices of the Institute of Child Welfare 
and the home-economics division of the University of'Minnesota. 
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CHAPTER I ^ 

Child Carextnd Traitping in Elementary, Junior, 

. ^ and Senior High Schools 

The rhihl c«ro and iniinin^r material selecteil for th*‘s Vhaplor is 
lw»d ujxm (fi) the iy|)e offei-cd and lalmratorv faedi ies provided 
m jrrammar sehools aWve iIk? .sixth ^rade; (6) the la^jic es advocated 
in projrn-ssive junior hif:h systeiius in various sections of the 

l-nitwl Mates; (r) the iiuMhcMis used, as found in Vermont, to stimu- 
late the interest of junior and senior hi^rh schojil ;:irls in the subject; 
ami (d) a ^ate-wide program for all elementary, junior, and ,‘enior 
l.i;:h w'luKils as advtH-aled by Wisconsin's bureau of child welfare 
of I hi? Mate biiard of health, in cooperation with the doiiartment 
of public instruction, Stale Imard for vocational eilucation, and Stale ' 

• ami of normal regents. This projrram was oiitline<r by the State ‘ 
orfrnnizer of school coursi*s in infant hytriene. Her duties arc to 
deivlop the infapt-hypiene course in the various schind systems and 
to .l|iionstrate, advise, and teach this .subject as the need arise^ 

A, In On: Banmlary Schools of Faribault. Minn., and Htdl^. Mich, 

hanhaulty JUmiu, jjives all seventh-;;rade pirls a unit of 18 weeks 
in child care and trainin#:. I'he text u.schI for this ^rade is pn»parwl 
hy the Mii,ne.soia State Hoar.l of Health and emph|p.i*es these^ub- 
jivts; l»ei>4,iinl hy^ri,.,.e, health liabit.s, and hy^denic diet of the chihl. 
sfmm mfiincy to school u#re; development of the chihl thnuiph in* 
fancy and adole.stviu'e; amuijiunenls; habits and character training- 
.the care and conjjtruction of childmi’s clothing; the familv’s con- 

welfaiv of the child; opfmrt unit ies afforded in the 

(•rniiVn'^^ welfaix? work ^«>iuY?rning ^mg 

n 'Vic//,, o<Iei-s a 10 weeks' ^•ourso in home^crafts to all 

pfls-of the eighth gnide. An investigation in ‘that city shewed that 
.Ml |K'r ivnt of the girls in this" grade.*' sj lent part of timir out-of- 
whool time caring for babies.” 

The ctiild care and training course offered to the girls of this - 
grade has the indorsement of Holland's baby ^clinic ^mi <!bvers the 
following tiijiics: poisons for birU registralffm; type and condi- 
tion of the house most .suitable for the baby; hygienic care of the 
Mby; gie baby's U'st fomf; cow’s milk and its cni-e in the home; 
the use of. water for the baby internally and externally: weight and 
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poises the day nurseries are located near schools which have kinder- 
. partens. 

To the day nurseries are broupht children of nine months up to 
kindergarten 'age, whose mothers are employed outside of their 
honles. On the whole, the nurseries are open from 8.30 a. m. to 4.30 
p. m., but in a few districts, to cooperate with the wage earner’s 
schedule,. children may be bro'ught as early as 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and remain until C.40 in the afternooh. " ' 

Each day nursery is in charge’ of a competent English-speaking 
woman who is well trained in the physical and mental care of chil- 
dren, and who is assisted in the care of the children by the elementary 
and junior- high school girls in the home economics classes of the 
various schools. 
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development of the body; choice and care of the tj^by’s clothing; 
baby’s iood for.^the second year; food for children between 2 and 5 
years of age. ' • * 

0 

B, In the Day Nurseries of the Elementary Schools oj Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif., supports 16 or more day nurseries which are 
under the jurisdiction of the city’s board of education^and are super- 
vised by its department of home economics. For cooperative pur- 
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These girls prepare the food, the table; and assist the children 
with their daily meals. They make and launder the children's cloth- 
► ing, keep the nursery clean and comfortable, and amuse the-children 
with stories and games. This supervised contact with young chil- 
dren affords girls of elementary and junior high ^hool years unusual 
opportunities for insights into the nature of child life and gives them 
experience iirthe rigid care of the young at a time when, ‘in their own 
homes, they are caring for young children. * \ 

• * H ^ 

C In the Jtmior^Hrgh Schools of New York, Philadelphia, CleoelanJi 

Duluth, and Denver 


New York City . — All junior high schools with model home-mak- 
ing apartments use, for demonstration purposes in their child care 



REST NEEDED FOR GROWTH 
Nursery In Elementary Schools. Los Angeles. Calif. 


and training courses, a large hospital doll or real child. In the 
junior high schools without home-making equipment the child care 
and training work consists of weighing and measuring younger chil- 
dren in the grades and teaching them health habits by means of 
pictures and charts. The junior high school girls’ experiences in the 
care of young children outside of the school are used in the classroom 
for the purpose of not only stimulating class interest in this subject 
among the girls but also to give to the class information as to how 
young girl? may care for the preschool child. 

PhUadelphia^ Pa . — The Philadelphia junior high schools give to 
the girls in the*||renth and eighth gnjdes, respectively, the following 
nuniber of lessoW in child care and training: In the seventh yrade — 
four lessons on the care of the baby, including the comparison of 
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the little baby with the tender developing plant or young tree; the I 
handling, holding, carrying, lifting, and the helping of baby over ' 
obstacles; health and growth; the weighing of baby; observations 
regarding tlie baby’s ability to hold up its head, sit, stand, and 
walk; care of baby’s bed; liis habits; his need of warmth and sun- 
shine ;«batffing; dressing; core of the mouth, ears, eyes, and nose. 

/ n the eighth grade — three lessons on the care of the baby, including 
a study of the baby’s clothing; care of diaper; proper habits; 
natural and^irtificial feeding; care and modification of cow’s milk; 
care*’ of feeding utensils; management of the crying, nervous, teeth- 
ing child; objections to pacifiers and patent me<lieines; insects, germs, 
and contagious di^asesf study of tlie rules of the boacd of public 
health with reference to contagious diseases. All lessons emphasize 
the baby’s need for fresh air and cleanliness. 

Cleveland^ Ohio . — ^Tlie Cleveland junior high schools give to the 
girls in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, respectively, the fol- 
lowing number of lessons in child care and training: hi the aeaenth 
grade — two lessons on how to k^ep children clean and happy, and 
how to feed them ; in the etgJdh grade — three lessons on the amount, 
time, and place of sleep, and care in handling, bathing, dressing, and 
feeding the young child ; and in the ninth grade— 10 lessons on the 
proper food for children at various ages, proper habits- of feeding; 
and proper standards of cleanliness, recreation, and amusements. 

Duluth, Minn., requires of the girls in the seventh grade a three- 
weeks’ course in cliild care and training. This unit is composed of 
fifteen- 4d-minute lessons, and includes the following subjects: The 
baby’s food at various age levels; cow’s milk as a food, and the care 
of bottles; clothing, its selection, cleonliness, comfort, and protec- 
tion; bathing, the time, temperature, and equipment; sleep, the 
time, amount, place, and healthful conditions; recreation; pro- 
tection from crowds, dirt, and insects; kind and amount of play 
and selection of toys; habit forming as to obedience, neatness, eat- 
ing, playing, and dressing; truthfulness; court e^; family resDonsi- 
bility; unselfisimess; speech. 

Denver, Colo . — Tlie home-economics curriculum committee of the 
Denver public schools listed the home activities of 5,106 junior and 
senior high school girls and interviewed 850 parents. Findings of tlie 
committee sliow that 29 per cent of these girls share the care of chil- 
dren mf preschool age and that 78 per cent of the 850 parents inter- 
viewed reconunend child care and training for the junior and senior 
high-school girls. 

The 'curriculum committee study has resulted in the requirement 
of a course in the help with young children ” for all beginning 
eighth graders in. the junior high school. The course emphasizes 
three major points — ’penonal cleutdinena as to clothing, butlilog, and 
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I d)uly habits; health habits as to proper protection of eyes from 
bright light) desirable and undesirable foods, sleep and naps, airing 
and exercise; and recreation and entertainment as to reading and 
story telling, poise, sincerity with children, practicing and teaching 
good manners, and avoidfance of frightening children in any way. 

An elective <x>urse in home making and child care is offered for 
all senior high-school girls. 

D. In Vermont Junior antf Senior High Schoob 

Vermont makes the junior and’ senior high school work in child 
care a part of the Christmas service school girls can render to young 
children. ,Tlie girls ^dopt temporarily a young child, whose needs 
are studied from the physical, mental, and social viewpoints, and 
organized into the following projects: (i) The child’s clothing 
budget for dresses, underwear, shoes, stockings, hats, coats, and . 
accessories; (2) the selection of materials for construction of cloth- 
ing or the purchase of ready-mades; (3) the repair and laundering 
of garments; (4]) health habits in feeding, sleeping,. bathing, and 
exercising; (5) the recognition of defects' and protection against 
diseases; »(6) observing the psychological principles underlying a 
well and happy child;’ (7) listing desirable books, toys, and games 
suitable for children of preschool age; and (8) enumerating the 
fundamental rights of the child as to requirements for good health, 
normal home life, education, opportunities fop play and compan- 
ionship; moral and religious training; and protection from child 
labor. 

The girls may prepare forHheir adopted child a complete doll’s , 
wardrobe, as well os one for the child itself. A Christmas stocking 
may be filled with appropriate toys, games, and books. 

The girls investigate Vermont’s provisions for dependent, delin- 
' quent, and neglected children, and inquire into the welfare organiza- 
tions, such as childrens’ aid societies, tuberculosis association (pre- 
ventoriums), day nu^ries, industrial schools, homes for destitute 
children, homes for friendless women, and how a class might ^id 
any one of the above institutions. 

From this course in child care girls receive training which en- 
ables them to observe either in their own or in a neighbor’s family 
the following points of a preschool child : Physical condition, as to 
height and weight; muscular development; ^^dom from defects; 

' number of teeth; regularity in habits of play, thinking, diet, rest, 
recreation, and hygiene; types of clothing worn; and phymeal Im- 
provement through better play, diet, sleep, and rest habitk 

> Each firl velecta ■ child of pr«»cboot ig« to dolenoliio hli pUj» BMfiUl 

hibiti, and hli rccreatlTo progrmm. 
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E. Wisconsin s Slale-ioiile Child Care Program 

I 

In the fall of 1924 ten l*liour lessons in infant hygiene were incor- 
porated into the State course of study through the cooperative action* 
of the department of public instruction, the Wisconsin State Board 
of Health (through its bureau o^ child welfare), the State board for 
vocational education, and the State board T)f normal regents. The^ 
lessons, except in the vocational high schools, are not mandatory, but 
the State superintendent of public instruction sttongly recommends 
the infant-hygiene work, for it “meets a vital need in the educa- 
tional program of the State,” and he urges schools to participate in 
this child-hygiene program. 

To insure the aim, “every Wisconsin girl educated for intelligent 
motherhodd,” this course of 10 lessons was planned for girls of pre- 
high school years, although novrthe* course is quite generally offered 
to girls of the junior and senior high schools. In school systems 
where this course is giv'en in the grades there is a rapidly increasing 
movement to provide more advanced work in high schools. 

The course may be offered as a part df home economics, physical 
education, or physiology and h}'giehe in both city and rural schools. 
However, the tendency of city schools'is to make this work a part of 
the home economics instruction, although a ^ew schools offer the 
course in the physical education department. The rural schools 
include it in physiology and hygiene for the eighth grade. 

A semiformal diploma is awarded to all pupils who have had (1) 
10 hours’ work, exclusive of reviews and examinations, (2) a demon- 
stration of “ bathing the baby ” and putting up a bottle food formula, 
and (3) a passing rank of 70 in an oral or written e.xamination. 
Tlie holding of this diploma entitles the girl to be called one of 
“ Wisconsin’s Little Mothers.” 

The diplpma^irquirements for the infant-hygiene course were met, 
in 1926, by the girls in 30 of the 44 vocational high schools. 

The department of public instruction and the State boards already 
referred to advi.se that, where feasible, each one of the 10 lessons 
be demonstrated. To make this possible they recommend a standard- 
ized equipment as a part of the school property of every school 
where the course is taught — ^tlie equipment to include a hospital 
doll, open -front layette (specially designed commercial pattern), 
equipment bathing a baby and preparing an artificial food 
formula, and a basket bed. 

Of the 11 State normal schools, 6 give the infant hygiene course 
in full and 6 give part of it. Of the 31 county rural normal schools, 
13 give the complete course, 16 give part of it, and 3 give only what 
the State organizer of the infant hygiene course is able to offer at 
the time of her visit. Qf the 21 high schools with teacher-tr ainin g 
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departments, 7 frive tlie entire course, 5 pive part of it, while 9 give 
only what tlw State organizer of the infant-hygiene course is able 
to offer at the time of her visit. Tliirty-eight one-room rural schools 
give the entire course. ^lany others give it, minus the demonstrations 
duo to lack of oqtiipment. Of the 5 count y schools of agriculture and 
domestic science, 3 pive all the lessons and 1 gives some of the lessons. 
The full course is given in the State schools for the blind at Janes- 
ville abd the deaf at Delavan. 

The infant-hygiene cotirse, as recommended by the department of 
public instniction and the three Slate boards, is an integral part of 
the public-school systems of certain Wiscon^^ cities which are 
classified as follows: ▼ 


0 of the 0 cltlcH with a p^opujntlon of 25,000 or more la the Junior high school. 

8 of tho 9 clilw with a population of 25.000 or more In the »i‘nIor high Bcbool. 

11 of the 15 dtlcB with n populntfon of 10,000 to 25,000 lo the Junior high schooL 

10 of thi' 13 citlPB with (I population of 10,000 to 25,000 in the senior high sebooL 

11 of the 23 towns with n populuUon of 5,000 to 10,000 In the Junior high school. 

11 of the 23 towns with n populntlon of 5,000 to 10.000 In the senior high school, 

17 of the 37 towns with n popuhitlon of 2,500 to 5,0(K) in the Junior high acboKil. 

10 of the 37 towns with u popuhilhin of '2,500 to 5,000 In the senior high school. 

15 of (Ilf T8 towns with n iHipuIntion of l.fMH) lo 2, .500 In^the Junior high school. 

26 of (III* 78 towns with a iwipnlntlon of 1,000 to 2, .500 In the senior high school. 

28 of the towns ^Mili ii population of 1.000 iiiid under In the^ Junior high schooL 

62 of the towns with n po|m]ailon of l,oo() iind under In the smor high school, 

The ten 1-hour lessons outlined by the educational agencies of the 
State are, on the whole, taught by the teachers of home economics; 
and these lessons, numl>ered, respectively, from I to X, include the 
following subjects, as listed by Wisconsin’s State organizer of the 
infant hygiene course: 


1. of tills rourse of study, homo byalene, battling the baby, 

biiby’a cIotbliiK. wnsdilnff the baby’s clothes: J 

II. llo<Iy hytrieiie, biiby’a bath. ' 

III. Food, comnierclnl or proprietary foods, nntnml food, feeding scbedole, 

additional food.«, fruit Jtilees, cnd-llver oil. 

IV. Cereal.*,, venetiibles, vecelable soui»s, stewed fruits, hard foods, gen- 

eral rules for additional foods, weaning. 

V. Artifb'lnl fowl, sugar as a food, preiwratlon of cereal water, water, 
milk, lee, hoineuiade Ice box, thermos bottle. 

VI. I’tcnslls DcdiHl for preparing <i bottle formula, prepitnitlon of 
utcn.«lls, estimating the formula, method of putting up* a scalded 
or boiled milk fonnula, m^od of putting up a mw or cold milk 
• formula. ' 

VII. How to give n bottle feeding, care of used Imttle and nipple, drink, 
the bowela, constipation, weight, development. 

VIII. Teeth, sleep, when the baby does not 8b*ep, night clothes, baby's bed, 
beflroom. 

IX. Outdoor life, care of baby In hot weather, sunshine, rickets, baby's 
aun bath. ' , ' 

X. When baby Is sick, vomiting and dlarrbea, commonlcable diseases, 
colds, convulsions, enema, colic, biccougb, eyes and eara, medical 
advice, hiibils, blrHi registration. 

B0&78*'-27 3 ' ’ * 


CHAPTER II 

\ 

' Child Care and P arenthood Education Offered in Home 
Economics Departments of General and 
K ocational High Schools 

This chapter outlines typical child care and preparental education 
offered girls usually in the junior and senior yeai-s of (1) general 
schools which (a) have no nursery school facilities, (6) have a 
nursery scjiool in connection with the home economics department, 
and (c) use a local nursery school of the town, or of an institution 
located in the sanm city; and (2) v<Hational high schools without 
nursery-school facilities, but as given in (a) a large city, (J) a rural 
community, and (c) a small town. 

A. (a) In XJeneral High Schools 

The aim of child care and parenthood ediicatj^n in high schools is 
to teach high-school girls how to help with the cure of younger chil- 
dren. in the home ami to develop in them an appreciation and under- 
standing of the nature of child life. Such a course includes the 
' following topics: 

Topic No. i.— The l«by’s oomiimnlty fnirrouiHllnas, ae to freedom from con- 
taglous illseases such as diphtheria, scarlet fever. wh.mplnR ctaigh, nieaslw, 
mumpa, uod others; Impure milk and w.iter; Inadequate jrarlwpe dlsiMisal; 
Insects; Insanitary conditions of the home with reference to ventilation of the 
nursery and the child's iHHlnKini; luipro{>er pla3’>n'ound facilities. 

Topic No. 2.— The Imliy’s pliysieiil clinracterlsllcs and development— normal 
{tain In weltrht; defects— if any; Reneral con«lltlon of skin, eyes, nostrils month, 
scalp, and taxly. . 

Topic No. 5.— The baby's dally schedule as to nssIliiR. ImthiiiR, sleepinjr. and 
ezerciatne. 

Topic No. 4 . — Baby’s food — (1) proper kind, regularity, and cleanliness; 
(2) breast feeding and proper food for nursing mother; (3) artiflcial food, lu 
cariN preparation, and advantages; (4) unsnitable fmals— meat, coarse cel- 
lulose, pastries, sweets, stliiiulmits, cakes, nuts, and others f»f thi.s class; (6) . 
suitable Hupplemeiitary f<Hnls during first year— fnill jiile(‘s. cereals, gruels, 
and strained vegetables; and (0) proprietary foods— klndsf. cost, how prepared! 
and nutritive deficiencies. 

Topic A’o.' Common dlgi*sflve dlsturbumvs of artificJall.v. fed l)ables and 
their remedies. 

Topic No. e . — Nutritional dlsturhances, such as malnutrition,' rickets, scurvy, 
eczema, and others, and the symptohis. causes, prevention, and treatment of 
these difleaRen. 

Topic No. 7.— The baby's clothing— selection and construction from stand- 
points of health, comfort, and economics; sultabUlty of patterns and materials; 
serviceability; repairing; laundering. 

10 
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Topic No. 8.— lDflnen(?es bearing upon child llfe^heredlty and cnstoma, dl»< 
dpilne. economic ronditlurui, opportunities for nainral deTelopment 
Topic No. The preschool child as to the developmrat of language, attention, 
obscrviitioo, memory, Imagination, reasoning, and obedience ; moral iind religious 
training; habjt formation; and cdncatloQ through snltable plays, games, toys, 
books, stories, magasines. 

« 

(h) In the Nursery School of the Highland Park (Mick) High School 

The Highland Park High School, of Higliland Park, Mich,, main> 
tains as part of tlie home economics department a nursery school, 
and offers to its girls a counse in child care and parenthood educa* 
tion. .The senior girls devote to this course three 45-minute periods 
per week for one semester. One cinss |>eriod is given to recitation, 
lecture, and discussion, and the other two class periods to the duties 
and observations in connection with the nursery school children 
ranging in ages from two to five years. In additiAi to these periods 
the students devote. to the nursery school one entire school day each 
month. 

The students' duties in tlie nursert school and an outline of the 
topics discussed are piTsented l>elow : 

/. Students’ Duties in the Nursery School 

Students supervise children in the cloak, play, and toilet rooms, 

. on the playground, in the setting of tables for dinner, in the washing 
^of hands, brushing of teeth, in stoiyr telling, resting before dinner, 
and in the serving of dinner from the kitchen. They serve water; 
also orange juice with Cod-liver oil. They prepar# dinner, eat with 
the children, and make a rfeum^ of the children’s duties in the 
nursery school Avhich will advantageous in the home. 

The students ol>serve the chihlren from the physical, mental, and 
behavioristic standpoints. 

From the physical aspect they observe (1) the child’s. motor con- 
trol, in caring for self, unbuttoning and taking off wraps, and helping 
self at toilet; (2) the child’s motor development, os to falling down 
easily, balancing self .with difficulty, using both hands and feet in 
crawling up and down stairs, climbing without using either hand, 
m^ner of rising from chair to floor, frequency in dropping or 
spilling objects while handling, and the manner, of carrying tray; 
(3) the child’s food, as to choice, amount eaten, habits in eating, 
and methods used to interest him ip eating foods served; and ( 4 ) 

. the child’s clothing, as to kind of t^lle (wool, silk, cotton, or 
linen), style of garments, amount, and nygiene in general. a 
From the rhental standpoint the students note the child’s develop- 
. ment by means of -his (1) language, as to vocabulary and aentmee 
formation; (2) interest in stories— whether he listens attentively. 
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tells old stories, or makes and tells new stories; (3) interest in 
music-— whether ho listens attentively, keeps time by clapping, in 
singing, or in inarching, and whether ho dramatizes play and song; 
(4) work and play at homo and in school; (5) imagination in build- 
ing with blocks, drawing, and modeling; and (6) interpretation of 
music, pictures, and stories. 

From the hehavioriMic standpoint the students observe the follow- 
ing qualities of the child: (1) Fear; (2) love — how it is shown; 

. (3) willfulness with ol^er children or adults; (4) responsiveness; 

(.'») truthfulness; (6) attitude with other. children — whether leaders, 

•- followers, selfish, or unselfish; (7) fairness in settling disputes; and 
(8) reverence. 

2 . Classroom Topics 

Tlie topics discussed in the classroom are: Parents’ responsibility 
to the child, child's stages of development, ailments and injuries of 
childhood, causes of infant mortality, food for the young child, 
clothing for the young child,. heredity and environment, education 
'of the little child, habit formation, emotions, behavior problems, 
punishment, stories as an educational factor in the child’s life. 

B. In the High Schools qf P^erborougK H. //., and Detroit, Mkh„ 

Using Local Nursery Schook 

Peterborough^ X. U . — ^In 1^26 Uio Peterborough High School 
;offered td five senior girls in the department of home economics an 
'eight weeks’ unit of class instruction in child care and training, and 
made possible for these students observation privileges in the 
' nursery school of that city. 

The classroom discussions centered on (1) minimum standard of 
food consistent with the normal development of children; (2) 
amount of clothing needed; (3) medical and dental care; (4) whole- 
some play opportunities; (r>) adjustments to home, pla}'mates, 
school, and work; (0) the abnormal child, as to stubbornness, depres- 
■ ,sion, unruliness, deceit, and truancy; (7) the psychopathic child, as 
to cause, symptoms, results, anct precautions. 

- For observation work in the nursery school, tlie students observed 
' (1) environment, as to the presence or absence of noise, amount and 
direction of sunlight, 'ventilation, temperature, and condition of 
f playground; (2) equipment as to room furnishings and educational 
i apparatus; (3) physical aspects of the children, os to range and 
limit in ages, medical inspection, posture, exercise, personal health 
habits, real life activities, clothing, free play, motor control, and, 
.atmosphere — whether free,' happy, or repressed; (4) developmental, 
program, as to the presence or absence of (a) individual habits con*'" 
cerned with concentration, initiative, obedience, orderliness, persever- 
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tnw. ntul self-renponsibiliiy, {b) hociai iiubiUi wnccrned with cour- 
tesy, desire of attention, faiftptay, leadership, and responsi\-eness, (c) 
sdf>expressiun shown in chuira of son^ explanation of pictures, 
recounting exi>eriences, di*uinati/.in^ stories and play, occt/pation, 
choice of colors and desi^rn, st>nso of rhythm, and ntunuiil pro- 
ficiency; {!i) inlenst, enthusiasm, and jud;;nient of the children; 
(G) the pro;;ram as to whether it was educational or informational; 
and (7) school discipline to determine whether there“wus self-con- 
tn>l, absence or prestuice of pu^macity, sidfishness, fortitude, and 
res|a?ct fulness of children to teachers. 

Afirh . — The principal of the Southeastern High School 
writes that tUh cliihl care ud training (xuirse in their high school 
has la*neficial n\sulls on their girls to ihe extent that he Ixdievea 
such a course should la? nuule compiilsory for all senior girls lH*cause 
the work gives (hem an understanding of home-making respon- 
sibilities. 

All V2~p M‘nior girt^ in tliis high school take the work in child 
curt* and training, witli ol»servation privileges in (he nuraery of the 
Merrill-l‘alnu*r School. 

The time allotted to the t'ourso is four singfc and one double |)eriod 
j»er week for one term. The courst* consists of lectures given by out- 
side ngeiicics and teachers^ class recitations, discussions, and re|>ort8 
by ibe slndeiils. The subject matter of the course Includes home- 
making education, child cure, and Vhild training. 

1. IIome-iU(ikhi4j (J mat ion includes a stiuly of (1) the evolution, 
purpoM*, and qualities contributing to the stability and instability of 
home and'murriagc; and attribute,s of an ideal home maker; (2) 
eugenics and biology In'arlng u|)on (ho significance of g<K>U heredi- 
tary traits, fitness for parenthood, nci-essity -for national marriage 
and divorce legislation, existing marriage laws with rcsi>ect to age 
limit ami qualifications, legal reasons for'divorcc., and the story |>f life 
as found ill tho reproduction of plants, insects, birds, and inaminals; 
(0) prenalal hygiene emphasiaing (he mother’^ care os to diet, cloth- 
ing, and exorcises; (^) layette materials and design; and (5) nursery 
equipment as to daily can*, furnishings, and tyfx*. 

2. Child care stress's infant care and hygiene. The following 

topics are included : Foot!, clothing, bathing, uloep, exercise, recrea- 
tion, crying, and cure of teeth, eyes; euis, nose, and fwt,* ^ 

: * Tr 

*Ktutl«Dfs tUU cnnixicry to how milk li They milk t pr^p*f4 

formula of modi fled milk ; tiiggesl way« to dlKCUlfO milk ; itat© wliat fooda are liijarloui to 
young children ; plon mmua appropriate for dlfTcfenl agtw ; Hit regctaMci for miueml 
Mlta; txidlcnte waya of acrvIng^vep’Ublwi apprmlinpto the child's mind; ennmerste 
of ibo chlltTs fi>od Idlouyncrucles and remedies ; ootllne lm|wrtani principles uoderlyltic 
good food ^ablu; 15,1 fundamentals Inrolved In tho correct fei'dlng of the preschool child; 
preiwre food for chlldrcn’a pnrfy. The students also play with and cxerclae the baby; 
Hat msoiis for objections to padflers, thumb sucking, and mouth hrmthlng; demonatrsU 
good tcchnkiue of iDfaDl hsthlog: llluatrate good deslgna for clothea; and read lo ft young 
child lit hom& 
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:i. Child hnimnu sHhly of ( 1 ) th.MMluoutivo priiuipl« 

coiKvrnnl >\i(li pluVs mid 

(nunii^; pl«v linhils; moi^^ Iflliii;;: limn| woik iluii tiovilops fiinda. 
jneniiil niust'los^ niuMr mid ml} M*iis<irv uml motor rAjirosslon; «im. 
It|.ss u-ork with iH.nril. thr* disimvrry of iVM-ii,I.Iumv to fnmilia,. 
ol>jwts,’ ,ind -iu:t4ons rpiHNiti'.l with .Iflinitc aims ami iiiHhmU- 
pto|H*r s|mhtIi liiihits: uitontion: ohsrrviition : imtmorv: iiiiH^'iniitioir 
reasoning} ni«Iridily; oU‘dmme; and diM iplim*; X‘i) a«i’ 

I'oiuTnuHl with fntiJity of fimlidi toiiimmids; m‘oativ«>ms>: imh.fi. 
iiitoimss: imliUH'tnrss: mid dciiimidy mudr of the diild Wvond his 
•iimiilal, iiioriil. and physinil nipmily: (.1) h.;;itim„|-,. for 

LwaMl wimiiii t, such us simplo ^ifts variiod hy rho « hild. pii nir tri ,s 
to Ilk* /AM), pdd mid silwr stars on ^mhI romhkt rlrtiils. praiM* for 
rlfort imidr. mid ivrtain ])rivil,.p>s; (I) illroitimair sHivlirrs. mu|, 
as bnU'Js nwvimls of randy, frtumnl niovirs. drviation fnm, huhits 
hot yet fonikMl, ami refusal xxhirh after leasing' turns to roiiMiif 
(.») legitimate annoyers for |MM>r ixuidurt. .s„rh as deprivation of 
articles ahuHMl, iH.lalion iinlil cl.dd is in a pleasant immd, spankiim 
as 0 dehmtely planned physirul stimulus, and deprivation of desM-n 
Avhen yejretahles are refiin-d; and (ti) ille-itiiiiate annoyei>, siirh as 
whipping;, pintiii}; to U‘d without sup|a*i. na;!oin;L', fnjhienin;; inm 
lH*havior. shiiHin^* in dark closet, eritieizin;; child Ik'fore other 
people, and retraetiiii; pnuiiise for. reasons not understoiMHiv child. 

C /n Certain Vocational High Schools 

(a) Tht' r.Uri/ T, FUnnr Tfrhui,,d UUih ,<rhoot of ('hifOf/o, 
includes in the last seimMer of a four-year honie-makinj; conis,. a 

unit of child cure and Irainiii;; cotisistiiiL^ of live do-iiiinute periods 
per week for we«‘ks. 

This course stresses the fiiitdariientul ri^dits of tlio child as to (1) 
liood heredity and ile^nv.s mid causes of firhlnnindedneNs; (J) the 
eiitahliKliment of physical health from |minilalilv thiou^di c|iildlio<Hi 
and adolmence hy means of nieilical .Mi|HMvisioii. hvirienic livine. 
ndiM|uato food, clothimr, ami shelier; (d) normal home life in con- 
motion with the physical nuidilions of the home and the attitudes of 
the pHrent.s; (4) cliication com-eimxl withOiahif formation. trainim> 
of Childs will ipid coiitcd of emotions, literature for childivn the 
teuchinij of .self-reliamv. and the triiiiiinjr in morals and reli-ioii; 

(а) reireation and companionship throii-h ^rniwtli and pluvr.md 

(б) protection against e.\ploitation of child labor in the city and 
. country. 

( 6 ) 7 *^ Lamjtetcr (Pa,) Rural Commuhitf/ Vocational Tluth 
School offers to the senior girls taking the home-making ixjurse a ’ 
unit in child care and training. This unit coiisisU of three class 
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jiorirHiji ]M*I- M(H‘k for oiu‘ Mtwolrr jnil inrlinlfs (lio foUtmin^ 
pinMiMiJ"; ' , 

1. Itt our ruivl rout ut unit •/ uu ulnt! phnr to fire hi us lo housing; 
miulilions; sunitury iiiul u«l(‘4|iiuti* f<My|. n'lilk, ihhI waCor supplv: snni- 
P«rv wMstt* ili»|><tsii4 fmsioiji from |)csls ami|i^isivts; ami uccv^ibility 
(o huspilul un«l innliral tiid^ 

•J. 117#/// fHoots K/uuit,/ hr tuiujht to hutifir the labfjH htnith and 
/#i/^//«/#rAfA‘ iNiinxM’nin*; liis (1) fiaul as In (piulity, aiiioiiiil, ivjriUarilv, 
|iiv|Miratioii of artilu ial Y«>o«l, ami rlmnliiu>ss of fwdin^ ntonsils; (2) 
rlo(|iiii;;..as to H-kTiion. ipialiiv of iiiatmals. lonsinirlion. rare, ami 
liinmlvriii;/ (rlu"'* iiiuk«'> lawtto for ]HMtr family in *r-oiiimiinitv or 
linal fliaiiialilo in.-l iiui ion ; stmirnisr also nanpair cosl of Invcllo 
ina«k> l>y llino >\iili om> n>a«ly nia*lo) : (.1) Ualhin^r. ns lo nmllioil. 
i«‘iM|H*ni(nro of wau*i, ami aili«!os iumsIciI. (N‘iiionstratr<l by licallh 
iiiiiM* at vliiiH’ in riiy, or l»y vi^iiin*r norso nl scliool: (4) siwp. ns 
lo linir, plan*, ami romlilions: (■.*♦) nnrHTV, as lo pro|H>r li|;ht ami 
v<>iiiilali4)n. romrnioni Im-alion. lUHVsMiry iNinipnirnt and fiirnisb* 
iii»s; ami (I*.) normal pirysi''al d«*\vlopi;ienl, nsMo means for oxcr- 
ris' t. 

•1. II hot rou fic ifSiH to nid th drrr/opturfif of thr prrurhool chihl 
as lo food« elolliin^. cli’anliness. Iiealtli liabils, fresh air, e,\ereisOj con- 
(«lruelive play, physical Iruinino, sh*ep, and rvpilar habilsf 
4, II hot orr thr voiuiUloun of the rurof nrhoof ns to atle/jnato Roni* 
lalion. venlilalion. heal, ami lin* i>role/lion ; individual drinkinir 
cups; play farililies: lransiNirlali«m lo and from m'IiooI; and fnoiliiies 
for a hoi lunch f Hot lunch impi'oyes *licl and dioi‘siion, increases 
npjHdile. j:ives variely, ami incrcaM-s ihe total calories. >filk, milk 
MMips. or coi oa incivr.se I he adispiacy of Ihc diet. The wrvino of hot 
lunches in scluad is als«i a means of leachin;; home economics, ami 
ile\ clops ciHt|M‘rulion and leant work. 

o. II hot rfin our ffottM do to roinr the hrolth- xtondoi’d of the coni- 
munily. espcvially in the Ireutmcnl of malnouri.slu><l children f 
Cl. //oir Ihoif the /t/nrod of iufr,tiom dhrottrir he o raided f By 
.chanj/infi ihe atlilude lhal- common cliildjn‘ii’s dis/aKs/^s art* inevitable 
and Ih‘sI for chihlren.lo have while yoiinfr, and by contndlin;; Ihc 
‘•plead of infiM'iioiis diseas»‘s Ihrou^h prevention, resi.stanoe, and 
eflicient coimnunily <'<H>[)<‘ration. - 
7. The troiuhoj oud moioujement of ftus rural uchool child in 
ivoiird In (1) physical development throiif!h whole.some fcKwl, repii-. 
lar shvp. out ilo«ir exercise, and pmtection fniin overstrain: and (2) 
ifiental development Ihrou^h construclive play and recreative ex|)e- 
rience.s; ^rpoup play, umler ailiUt' leadership, as an educational factor 
in faintCKs. coo|>eration. an<| kindline.ss; re^lar household duties; 
weekly allowamv; and development of resixtnsibility and thrift 
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8. Sex^ hygiene.— A lecture is given by a woman physician to girla I 
m the high school on ** Reproduction and venereal diseases,'* 



9. Th4 adolescent girl in regard to the period between childhood 
and womanhood. 

10. Prenatal care concerning the necessity for medical care and 
supervision during, pregnancy as a safeguard to the future welfare 
of the child; the character and amount of food; Imdy elimination* 
prevention of fatigue; suitable clothing, rest, and sleep; outdoor 


11. Does the cMd have the nght to he well lornf The obligations 
due the child are good mental and physical inheritance; happy, 
wholesome environment; best possible care and training; sympathetic « 
underetanding ; good examples; preparation forTife; and oppor- 

, tunities ^or proper companionship. . 

12. I^^ild labor a froblem from the standpoints of health, edu- 
cation, poverty and dependency, delinquency, industrial waste, and 
social loss? 

13. What chld^elfare agencke, both puUk and private, promote 
chdd welfare through health plays and campaigns, education, girls’ 
clubs, libraries, and through the dissemination of child-welfare 
literature ? 

, {c) The Benton, {La.) Vocational High School offers to the senior 

^mls ranging in ages from 16 to 18 years three course.s in the welfare 
of the child. These courses' consist of an 18 weeks’ unit of Iwo 80- 
mmute periods per week in child care and training, a 9 weeks’ unit 
of live 40-minute periods per week in child psychology, and a 9 weeks’ 
imit of four 80-minute periods per week in children ‘h garments. 

TJie child care and training course emphasizes subject matter 
bearing on (1) the family as an institution, and the right concepts 
of home and family life; (2) infant and cliild life as to heredity and 
custom^ environment, family discipline, and teniperamental qiiali- 
ties; (3) physical rearing of children with reference to prenatal^are* 
birth registration; public activities for the protection of maternity 
infancy, anif childhood; mothers’ i>ensiuns; milk stations; baby 
climra; day nurseries; “Little Mothers So^’ieties”; proper feeding; 
bathing; dressing; amount of slCep; fresh air; and recreation; (4) 
mental training of children as to the relation of physical health to • 
mental health ; development of instincts such as fear, curiosity, imi- 
tation, social response and communication ; and the development of 
motor control in handling objecth^Jind clothing; (r>) play life of the 
child as on education through activity in and out of doorsr l(^\ 


exercise^ 
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play, and study ;1)articipation in home activities; obedience^^reWiWs; 
and readinm. 

2. The coursed in child psychology emphasizes (1) the problems of 
child study as to the difference between children and adults, the sig- 
nificance of infancy, how the inner tendencies are developed and 
modified, by outer influences, instincts, habits, intellect, will, and 
training in the development of morality and religion; (2) physical 
growth and development; (3) kinds of native movements and gen- 
eral order of development; (4) classification of instincts; (5) devil- 
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Merrill'Palmer School of Home Making, Detroit, Mich. ^ 

opment of the individualistic, pareiital, social, moral, and religioas 
instincts; (0) development of imitation, play, and curiosity; (7) ' 
de\elopment of intellect; (8) heredity; (9) individuality and char- 
acteristics of children; and (10) childhood and adolescence. 

3. The course' in children's garments comprises (1) selection of i 
clothing from health, suitability, and economic standpoints; (2) 
ready versus home made layettes and clothing for the older child; 
(3) the choice of materials and patterns; and (4) the care, repair, 
and laundering of children’s clothings ’ 


CHAPTER III 

Child Care and Parenthood Education in Higher 
Educational Institutions with Nursery 
School Facilities 

This chapter briefly presents the policies ailvocated; proprams 
offered; in some cases, the subject matter considcretl, time allotted, 
a description of the equipment installed, and in and out door j)lay- 
thinps provided in nursery schools of home economics departments 
in the two privately endowed institutions of hipher education — the 
Merrill-Palmer School , and the University of Chicago— in the 
Municipal University of Cincinnati, and in a number of State 
colleges and universities. 

A. The MerrilUP aimer School, Detroit, Mich. 

_ 9 • 

The Merrill-Palmer Schoo/ -of Home Making trains young women 
in the care and management of children by means of the laboratory 
method. For this purpose tlie school maintains two nursery schools 
for children from the ages of V/2 to 5 years and offers courses of 
college grade in child-care and parenthood education. • 

The work in the Merrill-Palmer School is so organized that|stu- 
dants of senior and graduate rank, selected by the respective facul- 
ties of their universities or colleges, may remain in residence for a 
term or semester. During this short period the students’ training is 
not sufficient to make them specialists or directors of nursery schools, 
but prepares them to meet successfully many child care apd training 
problems. 

A limited number of graduate students of suitable educational 
background may be appointed for a longer period of time to under- 
take researches concerning special phases of the preschool child, 
including those of nutrition, clothing, bodily habits, daily regime, 
physical growth, mental development, personality adjustments, and 
educative material. 

A summary of the educational program as considered in the 
Merrill-Palmer School of Home Making is outlined as follows: 

J. PreparerUal instruction for (1) l%sidentr college and university 
students who receive^ daily class in^ruction in educational methods 
and theory as related to the physical and mental growth and charac- 
' 20 , . 
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ter development of children, Rnd who supervise daily the practical 
work of the children in the nursery school ; (2) Detroit’s high-school 
senior girls who receive, in their respective schools, child-care 
instruction in short-unit courses and who have opportunities for ob- 
servation in the nursery school; and (3) professional groups, includ- 
ing nurses, public-school home-economics teachers, and day’ nursery 
matrons who receive instruction in unit courses of varying length 
and have a limited amount of observation. 

2. Parental insf ruction includes (1) individual instruction for 
{a) parents of children in the nursery school, through the child itself, 
special staff conferences, 
daily contacts of chil- 
dren. physical examina- 
tions, records and blanks, 
home vlsi^ monthly 
meetings, topks suggest- 
ed by school experiences, 
and social hour ift the 
nursery school; (&)’ par- 
ents of children brought 
to the consultation center, 
through interviews, facts 
determined by experts on 
intelligence tests, person- 
ality traits; phj’sical, 
medical, nutritional, and 
social services; procedure 
proscribed, supervised re- 
ports, and bibliographies 
suggested; and (c) out- 
sidensr seeking assistance 
from specialists, through 
l^spital and board of 
health clinics, prepared 
readings, and conferences 
at school ; und (2) group instruction for ])ersons outside the nursery 
school, such as. American Association of University Women, State 
extension clubs, and parent-teacher associations through organized 
courses and special lectures. 

3, Researches concerned with the child are in the fields of (1) 
‘psychology^ which deals with the child’s sleep, art, enuresis, laughter, 
vision, hearing, performance, and i)ersonality traks; and for the 
parent in each case as subject matter and methods needed (2) physi- 
cal' gro’wth cnid development, which include normal rates, signs of 
fatigue, physical activity;— quantity and quality, factors influencing 
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and occurrence of chalky spots in teeth; (3) education^ ' 
which emphasizes desirable picture books, vocabulary, stories, cor- i 
relation of physical activity with other factors, and value of blocks; 

(4) Bbciology^ which relates to the value of coojHjrative games | 

play as a socializing influence to the effect of hom^environnioi^lXn 
children’s vocabulaiy; (5) dentUtry^ which bears ui>on the child’s 
dental curves, loss of deciduous teeth, and rates of gi-owth of the 
jaws; (C) nutrition^ which includes quantitative vitamin values of 
mixed human milk, physiological factors influencing milk secivtion, 
effect' of diet U]>on rcprotluetion, lactation of uniinuls and the 
subse<|uent growth of the offspring, relation of the chemical coin|)Osi. 
fion of the blood to tlie milk secicted at definite intervals of lacta- 
tion under known conditions, therapeutic value of irradiated food 
ipaterials; Oacod(d^ a commercial concentrate of cod-liver oil, and 
varying quantities of cod-liver oil in the tivatment of rickets as deter- 
mined- by biological, roentgenological, and historical analyses; and 
(7) medicine, nutrition, s<Muology, and psycludogy combined as dem- 
onstrated at Grosse lie, De Bois Health Center, Mich., in .schools, * 
and with special groups and classes. 

B. The Departmml of Home Economics and Household Adminisiraiion, 
UniOersily of Chicago, Chicago, Hi 

The University of Chicago offers, in its department of home 
economics and household administration, co'ui'scs in child study. 
These courses are “child care,” “the psychological study of young 
children,” and “practice.in the feeding and physical care of children 
in the nursery school.” 

The university cooperative nursery .school is a laboratory for two 
dosses of students — those who are preparing to become teachers of 
child-study classes, and those who have direct care of children, 
/including the mothers of the children. The prere<iuisites for the 
course in “.observation and care of children in the nursery school” 
ore “dietetics for children” and “child care.” These courses in 
turn barry their own prerequisites. The child-care curriculum 
requires of students not specializing in home economics 27 majors 
of university work. 

Tlie courses in child care emphasize — 

1. Phyaiotogioal reproduction, concerning prenatal care, preven- 
tion of pregnancy complications, preparation for confinement, care 
of new-born baby, lying-in period, 

2. Adequate food for the prospective mother, — (1) MUk, from 1 
pint to 1 quart daily to supply the needed lime for the baby’s teeth 
and bones; (2) vegetablea' besides potatoes, at least two servings of 
either spinach, boiled onions, carrots, string beans, and others, and a 
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salad of one raw vegetable; (3) fruits^ two daily servings of fruit, 
one raw, as orange, apple, or grapefruit, and one cooked, as prunes 
or baked apple j ‘(4) proteins^ one egg; at least the yolk, every day or 
serial times a week because of its iron content (the mother's food 
stidind furnish an iron supply to the baby during his nursing period) ; 
meat, fish, or fowl, only small daily servings or not at oil (if eggs and 
milk are relished, they should be eaten instead, and the doctor may 
prescribe them in preference to meat, fish, or fowl) ; * *(5) carhohy^ 
drates and fat^ whole-wheRt cereals as oatmeal, cracked wheatj pr 
whole-grain bread; bread with butter at least once a day to supply 
iron and prevent constipation -; (0) uater^ at least six glasses per day 




MUSCLES ARE EXERCISED 
Merrilt-Palmor School of Hom^ Making. Detroit, Mich 


to carry off the wastes of the body and to supply the needs of tlie 
new baby; (7) coffee and tea, not more than one cup per day; and 
(rf) amount of food^ determined by weight and appetite. One quart 
of milk consumed supplies the baby's needs. If there is an undpe 
increase in weight, the amount of sugar, bread, potatoes, and des- 
serts may be reduced or left out of the diet entirely. 

Caution: Milk, eggs* vegetables, fruits, and whole cereals are 
essential, with a tninimum amount of pies, pastries, and fried dishes. 


Foods craved may be had, if not harmful. 

3. Infant feeding y as’ to (1) energy requirement concerning (a) 
basal metabolism, how determined (work of Miirlin gnd Hoobler, 


* F^iU and vegetables supply vltonilni, mlneralo, billk, and water to the body. 

* Conitlpatlon can be corrected tlirongh the uae of vegetablea, whole-grain brrada or • 
cereala, atewed prunea, figa, boiled onlona, molaaaea, or orange Juice on an empty Btoinach« 
bran put on or In mufflua/or apples eaten with the akin. 
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* Suta University, Columbus, Oh^o .. 

weaning; mixed feedinjp?; wet nurs^ — value of and objections to;' 
extent of transmission of drugs, alcohol, cathartics,- and chroro%m 
through mother’s milk; (7) artificial feeding, its m«unin|^^iH^n^L 
catio^ ; composition of cow’s .milk versus hunaan nril^fiikethod^r 
modifying, and objections to top milk; data needed to plan and illus- 
trate a simple milk mollification for 4-month-old baby 12 pounds in 
^'eight, composition of the mixture compared with human milk, kind 
of sugar used; diluents — administeringfof food, amount to begin 
with, and how to increase it regularity in, intervals between, number 
pf, and night fcedihgs; methods of judging the success of feeding; 
when, why, and how to introduce other foods, such as (a)'.water, (&) 
antiscorbutic, (c) antirachitic, {d) vegetables, cereals,.fruit8, potatoes, 

t 

’ . 
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Benedict and Talbot) ; (6) total energy neeils; (c) factors increasing 
metabolism above basal and average figures for total energy need.s of 
children; (2) protein requirement for growth and repair; amount 
needed; quality; function, effect, and dangers of too much or too 

little; (3) distribution of nonpi'otein i*alories, example, carbohydrates 
and fats; (4) mineral requirements, purpose of those needed; (r>) 
vitamin requirements, effects of shortage of each; (G) breast feeding, 
inherent right of every child, advantages; diet of nursing mother’, 
and effect on amount and composition of milk; anatomy of breasts; 
gland development; milk production; composition, variations, and 
nature of constituents of milk; contra-indications; nursing technique; 
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moats, and hard breads; and (7) proprijetary foods — defined, classi* 

' tied, value, if any. of each, qnd objections Kunimarizod. 

(4) The prettchoo! child in rejj;ard to (1) im|X)rtance of pieschool 
piTiod, so often neglected; (*i) description of normal healthy 6-year- 
nld child ns tn l>ony structure, musculature, degree of plumpness, 
amount of subcutaneous fat, posture, skin, teeth, sense organs, gen. 
enil* facial expression, and mental habits; (3) factors conducive to 
the fleve^pment of a healthy normal child, such as (a) healthy 
environnient— whether niral or city home, or flat; (6) proper diet; 
niul (r) pro]>er health habits in sleeping, eating, exercising out of 
doors, dressing hygienieally, caring for teeth, and avoiding fajigue;' 
(4) training in the development of good habits; (5) play, its theories 
* and contribution to the physical and mental development of Ihe 
child; (G) sleep, its physiologicnf significance, amount needed, regu> 
hirity, and value; and (7) physical care, necessity for fresh air, 

. sunshine, and ])roi>er ventilation; prevention of diseased tonsils, 
adenoids, and enlarged glands. 

C. The ScHool of HousefiolJ Administration of the Unioersity of 

Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

^ AVlien the Sclick)! of Household Administration of tlie University 
of Cincinnati was established in the fall of 1924 it was organized into 
five major departments. One of the major departments is cliild 
cure and ^>arenfhuod education.- The pur]K>se of this department is 
to reach tlie college students, and as far as j)Oi?sible the parents in the * 
community. ' < , ^ ' 

The director of this 'special fi^ld of education offered mothers a 
course in the care and training of children. This course enlisted the 
interest of the Mothers’ Training Center Association, an organiza- 
tion made up of some of the most outstanding citizens who through^ 
. financial aid have enabled the school of liome economics' to form a 
nursery school where parents and students may observe the play, 
games, materials, ond occupations suited to the preschool p^iod, as 
• well os the methods employed in setting up desirable habits. Be- 
^ sides the operation of the nui'scry schpol, there are exhibits of books 
and to3’s for young children, 'antf books on topics of interest to 
parents. ‘ ^ , 

Tlie child development and parental programs offered in the schopl 
of household administration are for studenis who^desire to become 
trained workers in the fields of child care and nur^ry school educa* 
tion. Those students may elect work not only in nutrition, house- 
hold management, child developnient, and parental education but 
also in the colleges of education ond medicine and in the departments 
of psychology and sociology. • * • 

OOU78*— 27 6 
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If students desire to siiecialize in cbi Id-health ^Yo^k, electives are 
chosen in sociology and in the school of nursing and health; if in 
child behavior^ only el^tives are selected in the department *of 
sociology. 

For the foregoing students the following curriculum* is outlined : 

Jumor ye<7r.— Nutrition, mental and phj'sical growth of thildren, 
child management, social a|d legal provisions for children, and 
pediatric nursing and chilirt^-giene. 

Pernor ycoy*.— Habit training, special childT)roblems, woman in her 
relation to social order, principles of buying, and problems of citizen- 
ship. Beyond this work special 'pmblems are offeivd in nutriiion, 
plays and games, and field -work. 



THE NOONDAY MEAL 

Kinimt St»t« Aeiioulhiral Collogt» Manhattan, Kana. ^ 

For students preparing to direct a day nursery or a nursery school 
or to tench child care and training in high schools the following 
curriculum is suggested : • 

First year. — Nutrition, niental and physical growth *of children, 
child management, introduction to study of education, history of 
education, and pediatric nursing and child hygiene. , ' * 

Second year . — ;Habit training in. the home, special * problems in 
child tpairiing, woman in her relationship to the ^ciat order, social * 
and legal provisions for children, principles of buying, teaching in 
high school, School organizalion and management.- Further work 
may be elected in the college of'cducatlon, concerned with student 
teaching, piethods and materials for nursery schools, and organization. 
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The College of II owe Economics of Cornell University provides 
child care and parental education for junior and senior students 
enrolled in the university and for parents either as special or regular * 
students' who have satisfied the requirements. The college offers 
both pr^tical and. theoretical work. , . • 

The lat Ur 'includes courses in psycholoCT, child training, hygiene, 
‘clothing, and nutrition. | . , 

• The practical phases of child study are supplied in the nursery 
school, where 22 children. ranging from 2 to 4 years. of age' are en- 


couraged to develop initiative, independence, and self-reliance. For 
this, purpose the laboratbry is equipped as to *sizc and form suitable 
for short legs and arras, and interesting to 2, 3, and 4 year olds. Ten- 
inch washbowls and toilets are in -themselves shfficiently attractive 
to challenge experimentation and to repulse adiilt a^istance. Also, 
the competition aroused among 22 children to see who can ^ finish 
first is sufficiently stimulating to make the youngest and most timid lk| 
bold in waiting iifran himself. * 

The tiny lockers, so invitingly numbered with pictures from 
Mother Goose rhymes, are an incentive to hang up coats and hats 
and put rubbers or galoshes in their pro|)er place. 


CONSTRUCTION FORCE 
Kanias State Agricultural College. Manhattan. Kant. 
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That children inijjht learn early to appreciate (»\vnership and 
proi>orty rights, each child is giveu^to care for, a cot, blanket^ towel, 
wash cloth, t«iothhni.sh. and comb. These articles are carefully 
labeled and* become the child’s iwssessions, not to be shared but to 
regarded as pemjnal property worthy of the U-st care and attentmn. 

The childi’cn's resjxmsibility for the etjuipment is further deveU 
oped by assigning to them little tasks such as dusting chairs and 
tables, putting playthings in onler, setting the tables, washing dislies, 
watering flowers, and oflier similar houscki-eping duties not regarded 
as tasks but jolly ganws. The imrsery school's two rules are ‘‘every- 
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Col(«{9 ot Homt Econom^ci. CornaM Univoriity, Ithaca, N. Y< ' 

thinj^^inust be put back in its place when no longer in use,” and 
“every task attempted must be ccynpleted.” 

If the chilli has Ijcen unwise in his choict*, that fact is demonstrated 
to him and help is introduced liefore he l»ecomes too fatigued to 
profit by the ex|>erience. 

Tlie children choose their own activities in and out of doors. Thi.s 
gives them opjxirtunitics to e.vercise their own judgment and make 
social contacts on a level commensurate with their developnumt. 

shows that inexpensive toys, stjch as large building 
blocks, wagons, old j>ots and pans, fit be.st into the child’s imagina*^ 
tion in village, house, an<l store building and e(]uipping. 

Good food habits aix* estabfisheil by a happy environment and 
methotls of play, fitting the tiny tabie with attractive china, serv- 
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in{T one's self, witliholclin;: tlesp«Tt ifnlil tlic Iasi, ami the fieneral 
happy atino.'>|)here of the nursery rclepite foml idiosyncrasies into - 
the hackjrrouml. 

Mo(<»r control-is ]u'I|xm 1 alonj; as well as afternoon naps by the' 
out-oX-floor play with ladders, teeters, piles of sand, wa;pms, and an 
incline. 

All the chililren love the pamo of jrettin;r ready for the afternoon 
nap. The scurry in«r for slip|x*rs, the racing up three (lights of* stairs 
and findin;; one’s own cot, and the privilejre of wrappinjr up in one's 
own brijrht-eolored blanket, all pive “zest” to sleep. Dirt'ctly after 
the nap is the excitement of pettiiip ready for the bus, which takes 
each child home. 

While thei^ iiii children are aI)soil)cd in the tasks adupte<] to theii* 
development, the collepe seniors observinp them are di*x*<»verinp the 
iiiiportant part ■environment and methoii play in the bappine.S8 of 
the child and the iin|X)rtanco of umlerstandinp a child. 

The collepe of home cconomi<N for 15>‘2.V*i6 pronted two $1,200 | 
child-care' fellowships, stre.ssed child care in the fanners' week pro- 
pram, planned two child-care institutes, conducted a child-care clinic 
for purent.s whoso children atton«led the nurstwy school, lectuivd to 
the parent club, and prepared for those parents of the State not 
reache*! by the extension propram (1) a series of bibliopraphies on 
b<x)ks for parents and children, (2) nidio talks on fee<linp, clothin|^, 
pame.s child hypiene and care, mental an<] behavior problems, and 
(51) a set of 12 miincopraphe<l lectures on child traininp; 

Throuph the extension division conncTtcd with the home bureau 
of the State, child-care education was mn«le jjossible to mothers and 
t»flen to fntber.s timniph (1) institutes of five-day proprajua in cen- 
ters chosen . by the county npeiUs, (2) follow-up work with mothers 
Us outlined' by specialist.s, (3) concentration of parents on some 
particular child-caie project, (4) monthly discussional proups, (5) 
i*orrespon<lencc with individual mothers in their particular problem*, 
and (C) cooj>eration of health apencies.such as lm*ul and State l>oards 
of health. c*»unty Ked Cross, social hypie’.e, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and others. 

E. School of Home Economics of Purdue Unioersilg. Lafayelie, Ini. 

The .School of flonie Economics of Puydtie l.'niversity offers to 
. women students not majorin<; in home economics u ihreo-hour course 
throiiphoiit the year in home nursinp and the manapement and care 
of children. ^ 

It offers to its majors in home economics a two-hour senftster 
course in child care and manapement, a two-hour semester course in 
observation and practice in the nursery schbol, a three-hour semester 
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course in child psycholopy ; also the usual work in chihl feeding and 
hypienic clothinp found, respectively, in the nutrition, dietetic:^ and 
clothing courses ^ 
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Tha chUd car^ and management course for senior students includes 
(1) history of the nursery -school movement, purpose of nursery- 
school work, number and ^ypes of nursery st^hools in the 'Unit^ 
States, and methods employed in the conduct of nursery schools ; (2) 
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euffpnics, inheritance, anil environment; (3) child and maternal mor* 
talliy, causes and methods of prevention; (4) women in industry; (5) 



« 

prenatal care, personal hygiene as to diet, dlothin;;, sleep, cleanliness, 
care of bowels, care of breasts, and complications that may* arise; (6) 
]K>stnatal care of mother and child; (7) infant care as to equipment, 
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housmgr, personal liy^jlene, liabit foi-malion, nml intelligent 
for proj>er development ; (8) care of the i>rescI«K)l child as to growth, 
mental development, habit formation, punishment, recreation, books, 
and music'; (9) care of school children; (10) adolescence; (11) mal- 
' nutrition; (12) demonstrations in connection with lectures, such as 
bathing of baby, and layettes; (13) discussion of nursery-school 
problems, such as history and health habits of baby« family, physicaf 
and psychological examinations of children, detailed reports accord- 
ing to personality outline (given herein) ; (14) field trij)s to baby 
clinic, juvenile court, open-air school, and childii^’s lu>spltal; (15)' 
reference work and'required papers concerning history of children, 
child labor, boy and girl scout movement, camp-fire girls, cauips for 
children,* health teaching, and bibliographies of literature on child 
care. 

' The nursenj-school enrollment is limited to l!i^ normal rchildron 
betAveen the ages of 2 and years. School hours are fi'om 9 to 12 
o’clock, five mornings each Aveek. The scho«>l has an outdoor idny- 
ground and is housed in one large room in the home-economics' 
building. . * - * 

All children admitted to the nursery school must be free from colds 
*or arty signs of an infectious di.sense. They are thoroughly examined 
by a physician of the q^dical department of the university and by a 
psychologist of the education department. 

Tlie daily progi'am has an approximate routine, but^is rather in- 
formal and flexible. Wagons, balls, a jungle gym',* ahd sand 'box 
provide for vigorous playiout of doors. Substitutes for this type of 
play during inclement weather are an^ndoor sand box, a long corri- 
<dor, in which*to run and play with bean bags’ balls, and leiJdie cars. 

. To stimulate creative ability and self-expression, play is projitled by 
I Avork with raw materials, such as clay, bead.s, blocks, section ^zzles, 
wooden insects, crayons, colors, toys, ami the like. Group piny con- 
sists of rhythm and dramatization. 

Individual towels and wash cloths are. provided in the lavatoi'y, ^ 
Parents are asked to slipply an extra set of clothing for iis6 if the 
need occurs. Separate lockers for Avrai)s are available. The individ- 
ual toilet supplies and lockers are designated *by decorated lags. 

Miich at^iition is paid to the inculcation of good Itealth habits 
in the way of cleanliness, elimination, and food habits. The forma- 
tion is stressed of other good habits such as perseveran^, unselfish- 
ness, obedience, attention, self-reliance, and cheerfulness. 

The children have a mid-niorning lunch. They set the tables, 
serve the food, ^nd wash the cups — a much prized prh'ilege. A 
phonograpli, playing bird-call records or similar ones provides a 
stairting point for table, conversation. 
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Tlie student;^ pive the children dose but unostcntatjous, super- 
vision. They use tlie mimeopruphed outline for personality study 
(piven belo^y) as u basis for tlieir observation. They assist in the 
physical examinations, and observe the psycholopical testing. *They 
include in their final reports' the biolopical, physical, mental, and 
social status of the child. n 

The students’ p^rsonolity study of the child in the nucsery schocd 
includes the child’s history — hnme, data of birth, health aiyd nation- 
ality of familj’, parents’ occupation, and home discipline; home and 
community environment; school attendance; physical and mental 
examinations; and pei-sonal observations concerning the following: 

1. Contjol of body in-repard to,(l) normal activity; (2) general 
skill; (II) equilibrium — whether fulls or stumbles easily; (4) loco- 
motion. ii\ running, Avalking, jiinipinp, climbing, swinging, tricy- 
cling; push self in cart, and enjoying seesaw, slide, or other 
apparatus; (,'») posture; and (0) habits in eating, sleeping, and 
eliminating. 

2. Development of vwto'r co‘)itrol in skillful use ofvhands; handling 
objects and placing toys in order; carrying and pouring liquids 

^ without spilling; turning Avater (fff and on; hanging up towels; 

carrying chairs; manipulating scissors, plasticine, and, chalk; feed- 
^ ing, dressing, and Avashing self; lifting, pushing, pulling, kicking, 
aiming, throwing,, striking, and catching, ‘ 

3. Speech^ as to^clearness, lluency, defects, if any, and Avhether 
words, phrases, or sentences.' 

4. Hennnry perceptions, such as (1) toiich, in child’s desire to gain 
■knowledge through feeling things; (2) sight, in child’s ability .to 
describe objects, distinguish slight differences in colors and things, 
and to make recognizable drawings or nmdels; j(.3) hearing, in child’s 
response to noise, music, rhythm, poetry, and A'erbal directions; and 
(4) taste and smell, in child’s ability to distinguish slight differences 
in them. 

5. JCm-otione such as love, fear, anyer — when ond how shown 
and controlled, and related emotional attitudes as to 'ivadiness in 
c.xprcssion, contentment, happiness, joy, depression, sulkiness, exces- 
sive excitement, laughter, (flying, jeulotisy, sense of humor, and self- 
dependence. 

6. niff her mental powers, such as (1) curiosity in experimenting 
with things, and interest in actions of otlters; (2) memory, strength- 

• engJ|hrough games, tasks, and discipline; performing completely his 
daily duties; and pa.st happenings — how long rememl.)ered ; (3) 
imagination, whether- normally vivid; in teJling and acting stories 
and nursery rhymes; and in drawing or modeling; (4) reasoning 
by simple inference; by concluding from previous experience; and in 
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accomplishing a desireij end; and (5) will power, whether strong or 
weak; and as to stubbornness, defiance, and ability to do desired or 
difficult and unpleasant things. 

7. Moral and Bocial gualitiesy in regard to (1) self-assertion, strong 
or weak; whether rights arc maintained and those of others respected; 
whether politeness is manifested; (2) pugnacity, as to courage, self- 
reliance, qualities of excelling others, enduring difficulties, pleasures 
derived from inflicting pain on self and others; (S') sociability, as to^r 
whether child is leader, follower, polite, syinpntl)etic, generous, and 
kind to other children; (4) approbation, whether child is sensitive 
to praise, blame, and obedience; and easily guided from bud course of 
action to a good one; (r>) ownership, whether child understands 
meaning of ownership, and know's his own clothes, hooks, and toys; 

(6) nurture, as to thoiight fulness anil care fur younger children or 
animal pets; and (7) spiritual woi’ship, whether child is respectful, . 

• trustful, loving, reverent, quiet during grace; shows wonder or looks 
surprised at happenings and things; appreciates beauty,' music, 
flowers, pictures, and expresses joy In ability to accomplish. 

8, Demrahle charactemticBy pertaining to (1) health habits, suclr 
as personal neatness in washing hands Ixiforc eating, keeping fingers 
away from mouth, nbse, and ears, using handkerchief properly, cov- 
ering mouth when sneezing or coughing, making pro|>er use of 
drinking apparatus, standing and sitting correctly, making his 

• physical wants known, and respecting attitudes toward candy, cake, 
and gum, in ^he nursery school. 

(2) Mental abilities, in discriminating projierty; being attent^ive • 
when addressed; articulating clearly ; naming the pqrts of the body, 
objects iii school room, environment, home, and street, correctly; 
distinguishing colors; experimenting with objects; asking for ossist- 

' ance; persisting in activity; listening attentively to the Und of a 
story, song, or nursery, rhyme; singing remembered tunes; repre- 
senting ideas pictot'ially in play; enjoying funny situations; plan- 
ning projects in advance; holding them in mind until completed; 
find running errands satisfactorily. 

(3) Personal habits, in making adjustments easily to new situa- 
tions, facing difficulties with action, obeying authority, responding 
to signals, telling the truth, re|>orting niisha|)s, helping cheerfully 
in tasks, hanging up outer clothing projierly. eating projierly, clos- 
ing doors quietly, and valuing possessions. 

(4) Emotional stability, relating to cheerful behavior in case of - 
fear, jealousy, or homesickness; or when corrected, playthings are" 
lost, or own way refused. 

(51 Social and moral habits, regarding friendliness toward other 
childfen, sharing toys willingly, settling his own difficulties, waiting 
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his turn, playing and working fair, liking group activities, tattling, 
or stealing. ^ 

F. 'Ditision of Home Economics of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

'The division of home economics of the Iowa State College offers, 
as a par^ of its home>making curriculum, courses in child develop- 
ment and parental education. The work at this^nstitution is a unit 
of a state-wide program in child >velfare which mw the advice and 
guidance of the Iowa Child Welfare and Research \3tation at Iowa 
City. - . . . •. 

Iowa State College has attempted to see child life in the light of its ^ 
many contacts with adult work and to use all the deuartments of 


OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 
. Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa ^ 

the college contributing to the a^lyses and studies of childhood 
problems. Cooperation and sUj^g^tions have been used from the 
departments of nutrition, psychology, physical education, and 
hygiene for the development of a well-rounded program. 

The work is organized for four classes of , individuals: (1) The 
senior w'omcn, the greater number of wliom will soon be home makers 
and parents; (2) those who are already parents; (3) graduate stu- 
dents who want advanced work in child study ; and (4) the children 
who attend the nursery school. • ^ 

The residence course in child care and training is required of 'all 
seniors in home economics. The prerequisites are dietetics,* child i 
psychology, and general physiology. One year’s credit is given Idr 
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this work.^ A course in flue department of vocational education 
which is called “ teaching child care ” is given in the summer ^ssions. 
This course is planned to meet the needs of teachers who*expect to . 
incor|K)rate child-care work in their liome^cohomics classes. A 
course in the noncollegiate department is offered to women who are 
taking the ‘Miome-maker’s ” unit. Students in all of these courses 
spend one and one-half hours each week, in observing the children 
in the nursei'y school. They assist the nursery-school instructors in 
schoolroom activities, but take no definite responsibility in handling 
little children. They buy, |)lan, and pi-epare meals for the childi'cn. 
They eat with them and see some of the difficulties encountered in 
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, Iowa State College, Amee, Iowa 


^ getting the. thildren to eat projier- foods. They assist at the nap 
period, see physical examinations and monthly weighings, and have 
access to all, records of the children with the exception of the psydiol- 
ogy rej)orts. They visit the children in their homes, thereby seeing 
them in ^ different environment. At the end of the cour^ they 
. make personality studies of at least tAvo'yhildren. " 

In order that all the persons forming the policy of the child-study 
work may gain a larger vision and may have before them an appre- - 
ciatioA and a realization of the need of a well-rounded program, 
“a child-study seminar was organized. The attendance of tLe 
meetings of this seminar was felt by the sjfecialists and graduate 
students interested in this field to be compulsory, although jjU'yles 

..y ... • ‘ ^ \ 
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povierning the seminar make attendance voluntary. J5aoh depart- 
ment participating in the child-study work was reprewnted by its 
head, who conducted one meeting. The following subjects were 
discussed : * . 

Nutrition for tnotbors and rblldron — by a 'nutrition niieeiullst^ 

The psycholngj- «»f nutrition — by a psy<-|ioloKl9t 
Catbartlrs and laxatives — by a physician. 

Body 011*01100108 and bcoltb — l»y a pliyHioal (MlucntioniHt. 

Survey of nuraory schools — l»y om educationist. 

In addition to the rqsidonce program, the extension service at 
Iowa State ('ollege has a child sjiecialist in the field. She has 


THE FIRST SNOWF.ALL ' 

Universityof Minnesotta. Minneapolis, Minn. 

0 • ^ 

organized, in near-by towns tfnd rural coinmiinitics, classes for 
Avomen who arc jilanning to take two or three years q ( consecutive 
work in child study. 

G. ImliiuU^of ChHiiWdJarc and the Division of Home Economics, 
Universil^ of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

At the University of Minnesota, the Institute of-^^^ld AVelfareJ 
and the division of home economics cooj^erating offet courts in child < 
care and parenthood education. Eligibility to this work presumes 
those prerequisites dealing with the physical and health aspects of 
the child and family; ' 

The course in child development and parental education meets for 
one hour three times per- week for one quarter. Two hours are 
devoted to lectures or quizzes and one hour to observation in th 
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nurtery school. Reports of these observations and assigned readings 
are made by students from time to time. This course deals with 

1. Modem interest in child training, its scientific approach,* and 
description of nursery schools. 

2. Problems of adjustment; biological and.social heredity; aim of 
physical 'and mental hygiene. 

8. Nature of physical and mental growth. *' * i 

4. Adjustment of physical factors during infant, childhood, ado^ 
lescent, and adult stages.. 

6. Adjustment of behavior factors: Significance of higher* level,- 
broad conception o^f hygiene, ai^d stages and natiu*e of mental 
development. ' 


STUDYING THE RABBIT 
UnWarilty Of Mlnnetota« MinneapoMs, Minn. 


6. Inherited pattern reactions: Refle.x, instinct, emotion, and con-" 

ditioning. ' . . . 

7. ‘Acquired pattern reactions: The learning pn>cess, fixation of 
response,' motivation, languoge, and attitudes and sentiment.^. 

. 8. Thwarting or'blocking of urges, adequate or inadequate adji^t- 
ment. 

9. Relation of individual differences to adjustment; nature of indi- 
vidual differences; intelligence temperament, disposition, and char-, 
acter; and importance of early recognition. 

10; Environment of the child : Clothes, toys, and furniture; 
mother; father; brothers and sisters; other relatives; servants; 
school and play mates. 
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IsB^cific adjustment p^ob^ems: Eating; sleeping; habits of 
elimr^inlf, dressing, and walking; punishment r.discipline; and sex. 


12. Positive factors in adjustment: Play and play materials; \ 

stories, games, and music; relationship of parents to child; and home* 
atmosphere. - ^ * 

13. Criteria of a good home. • * ^ 

14. Rdview. 
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H. Home Economic^ Depoflment of Ohio State Unioetsitu, Columbus, 

Ohio 

The homo economics dopnrtmont of Ohio State University ce- 
qiiii'cs a coursi*' in chihl cure and jmrenthuiMl education of all senior 
students mujorin^r iirin)mo economics, and offers it to all other uni- 
versity stmlents who have fulfilled the prerequisites. 

Elijribility to this course prosup}>oses the piTscrilx>d academic and 
scientific coiirs(>s of other depot timmts im^luded in the home eco- 
nomics- cudrii;ula, such as pliysiolojry, psycholopj', bacteriology, 
aK‘iolo;zj', economics, and sanitation uinf hy;riene. and the home 
ecommiics courses in textiles, and clothing, fisids and nutrition, and 
houst'hohl mana^'ement. 

1 he ,»*hild.j cure and parenthood course consists of four one-hour 
lectures a^d'’ ^our • t\vo-h<mr laboratory perio<ls- |)cr week for 12 
w<t*ks. It; (wq)husi/es the physit-al ond mental charucj^eristic^ of 
the normal cTiild. child munu^rement and traininjr. family, relation- 
ships, and the child's place in the community. ♦ qir 

Anioiijjr the .specialists contributing to this course are a ]>edia- 
trician, u iKsycholojri^t, one trained in cliild, manafrement, and a 
DunibiT of s|avialists from the home economics stuff. 

In ,Februurj% a nursery scIum)!' was established in the de- 

|)artment of home economics. The si-hool’s etir<dhnent is limited 
to 12 normal chilili-en bctwe«-n the ajres of 18 montlis'and 5 years. 
Xo child Is admitted who has even the sliffhtest symptom, of a cold 
or any other di>lurlmnce. Ab.s<>ntees from the nursery school be- 
cause of illness must- 1m* r(*e\amincd by the physician in charge 
before rcudmittance. • 

The nui-sery school fk open from Monday to F riday. inclusive, fnun 
8.30 a. m. to 3.30 p. m. The program is very informal ond flexible. 

It include.s (1) play with sand, block.s, kiddie cars, balls, and heart ' 
bags^ (2) -work at tables such us stringing large Iwuds, drawing, 
iDodeling with clrty, and designing* with blocks;* (3) group singing 
rhythm, stories, and play out of dwn-s. The activities are followed 
by a short rest |>eriod U fore the nmm meal, which is serveil promptly 
at 12 o'clo4'k. Directly after dinner (he chihlren take a nap, followed 
by a romp put of doors. 

Knqduisis is i>luced upon the mental characteristics and the devel- 
opment of good habits, sudi us eibedience, attention, inde])endence, 
hc1pfulnes.s, and cooperation, jiml oI health .habits as related to food,' 
play, re.st, sleep, elimination,'" wa.diing of hands, brushing of teeth, 
.and drinking of water. 
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/. Home Economia Department oj Alabama Polytechnic InsfituU^ 

^ / Auburn, Ala. , 

The home-ecx>noniics Ueparthient of the Alabama Polytechnic In- | 

stitutv organized a nursery school for the summer session of 1920. | 

The school wa.s held in Uu* housi‘hold-manap?nient house of the home- | 
economics department. Nineteen children between the a^i^of 2 and j 
5 were enrolled. 

Before the nursery school o|>emHl information was obtained from 
the piothers of these children conciTninj; the following facturs: 
Name of child; date of birth; sex; aj^; height; weijrht; niiiuU'r of i 
boys and girls in family; mother’s health l)efore child's' birth; weiftlit . 
and length of baby at birth; whether bix>ast fed, how* lung and other I 
fo6d.s given; age wheii fiixt tooth ap|M*aml, when child started to ' 
creep, stand alone, walk, and talk; contn)l of bladder and bowels; 
physical examinations; defet*ts, if any; number of houi's spent ])er 
day in sleep; fcMKl likes and dislikes, and those regularly eaten; 
mental status; peculiarities; si>ecial intei'ests; fears; dislikes;- dist'ip- 
linary problems ;^nd .special abilities of i^alives, 

The pur|x>so.s of the nursery sclund were to give (1) the child in 
opportunity lo develop pientully, physically, and stM'iuUy, and to 
guide him into the formation of goiMl habits; (2) the parent ** child * 
development and training" education; and (H) the student an op- 
|>oitunity to observe the child's phy.sical, iiu*ntal, and social (level- 
'Opulent; to work with childien and to liecume iiiteiesti'd in child lift 

The results of the summer'j^experimeiit were that — 

1. llie children learned (l^^^its of self-control, cleanliness, and 

table etiquette; (2) to eat ye^tables such us carrots, spinach, | 

tomatoes, green beams, and to drink milk; (:i) to relax during rest ! 

period; (4) to express theniselves.thi'oiigli stories, music, clay, sand, I 
and the like; (o) to coordinate niuscles, in handling trays, silver; 
toys, am^otlier articles; and (G) to put away one toy iH'fore another 
was taken, ^ 

2. The students learned (1) to prepare and st'rve fiXMl to children 
from 21^ to 5 years of age, as to projier amount, and children’s food 
habits and idiosyncrasies, and (2) to care for and interest young 
children. 

' 3. The parents learned how to cope with' many of the cjiildren^ 
nutritional and behavioristic problems, and the sources of informa- 
tion pertaining to these problems. All the mothers expressed a desire 
for the continuation of the niirsi'ry -school project, and a number = 
planned to carry out tjie same ideas at home. • 
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CHAPTER IV 

Child Cart and Parenthood Education in Higher 
Educdfional Institutions Not Maintaining 
Nursery Schools 

This rhn|)(or tlenTilKs tiu* ronipni of phiM nn» nml pnn‘tuiioo(] 
coni'M‘s us oirpml in llu* lionio pninniiiii's <lt‘pHrltiu'ii(s (witliunt nurs- 
ery school fudlilics) of thnn* Sluic nnivcrsilies, n 8lulc wlle^'c, und 
a specialized State (eachei-l ruining institution. The University of 
California is inukiii;: plans for nursery m IiooI facilities. The Uni- 
versity t»f \\ asiiinirton ctuuluct.s a coojH'rutive child nutrition service. 
The University of Wiscon.sin has access to local inirseiy sc’hools in 
the city of Madison. The IVnnsylvuniu State Uollejn* I»o|H's to 
install^ a nursery school In the near future, and re<]uires the worse 
prescnlHHl hei'ein of its honte economics majors. The Stout Institute, 
of Menomonie, Wis., re<|uire.s each home ec‘otiomi(*s girl to oljserve a 
child in its own home one hour each week. Every three weeks the 
entire group of children uiv bmiight to the willege for play and obser- 
vation. loys and other occupational materials an* provide*!, 

A. UnioersHy of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

It • has si'veral departments olTeriivg coupm's in child welfare, 
riieae wiirses .supplement rather than duplicate one another. The 
departments and courses are: (1) Department of hygiene— child 
hygiene (one-year course).. (2) Department of physiologj—physi- 
flogy of infancy (two unite). ' (3) Department qt medicine— 
]H*diatrics. 

The department *»f household srientv t)ffers a thnv-hour s»*mester 
course entitled ** nutrition of development.'* which includes the fol- 
lowing subjects : 


1. PhjraloloKy of oTulatlon.v nieiiHtniatlon, cell-dIviKinn and tntraulerlae 
nutrition, with atud)* of metaltollHn) and ftaal needs of the preanont mother. 

2. PhyslolofO’ of luciniloiv normal variations in human milk, WTect of dler 

and other factora np<m milk prodiH'tiun, Ureast fetHling, iidvintnat's and 
teHmtque. Weanifig, . ♦ \ 

8. Eneray metnlmllsaj of fljrnntK and children; nitroaen nAMaiMillam and 
protein need of infanta and children. Kat and t'arbobydriite dlceHthm. toler- 
nnee. and metaboliani. 

4. Vitamin iicetla of infanta and children, and apecific dletetic\ pnlvlaion 
for them. * • ‘ 

44 , 
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S; Conipowltlon of milk of vnriouM h|*eclf»< an rololvd !«i iimipoultloD of 
tvmilex iio«l rate of »:n»wtli »if yomig, wllJi isnvlal nlleiitliui to Iron nml other 
tnlneral couKillwnt^ - ' • 

C. [KMallctl nnhi'arltion of bamiiii oiul c«»wV milk ; miniux for, iui«l tiieihoiiH 
of rootllfylni: tin* hitter for liiiiiiiin InfiinlH’ um>; uiilk-forumla ivrIlliiK and 
Pf<>pa ration of iiiixtiireH: ('ompo!«itloii and value of |>ro|»rlelJiry f<Mid!«. 

7. The Bp|K*araiuv, e«*iniK»Mitloui and luieterlol«»uy »*f norniul and alaiornial 
InfiiDla' stools. Notrltiuiuil dUordi'rs of infants, symptoms, eaust'. pn‘vi«iit Ion. 
amt treatment. - , 

K Internal secretions lind their ndation t»* growth of cliildrim. tlrowth 
cycles of aniiunls and man, 

it. Attrihiites of the nonnal cjilld. smti as \^-elBlll, leiiuth, laaly and head 
iliiTinifeniU'i'S. twth. heuioclohln istntmt. vital <'a|ait'lly. and lai^l 
nietabidlsni. 

In Hthlition to (he uln»vo siihjinds. sttuloiits iniiy elect ill the hotist*- 
hoUi scienci* de|»arliiieiit one tiiiit of lalMirt^turv niul’liehl work 
amount in^ to tim'e hours per week for I A weeks, 

B. Home Economics ifepartment. University of Washington, Scaitle, 

Wash, 

The home (Htmoiiiies depart inent of the I’niversity of Washing-, 
ton offers a coiirM> in child caiv and puiviithtaid iHlucation and a 
cooperative child nutrition service. 

This service is roni|M».setl of a child nutrition study and a clinic. 
The clinic is coTiducted hy a ineiuU'r of the htmie tH'onomics staff and 
u |K*dialrician who volunlet'rs his servii'es one afternoon each week. 
The tloctor. in (he presence of the stutlcnt.*? and mothers, directs the 
weighinp, measurinjr. and exaiuininp of the children, while the 
students record Jihe finilinps and n‘coniincn.dafions made. 

The chihl nutrition study includes hn;ast feeilinp and it« related 
subjects; physical growth of child; muscular development as to sit- 
ting. creeping, standing, walking, and inuscnlar coonlinations; child 
training in fcxid amldieallh habits, and ol.ieilieiu'e; symptoms, preva- 
lence. causes, effects, and means of correcting malnutrition; and 
op|)ort unities 1n health work for home tn'oiioniics teachers. 

('hild care and parental education-is diviiled into four units. Each 
is taught by the department in which the siiecific 'subject 'matter 
m'cttrs. The units and departments are— 


lV|niruneii(M. 

Zoo1<*ay. 

Xtirslnc. 

I’Kydiolojry. 

Home economics. 


- fnlts ^ ,1 

1. Kulhenics dncl hcmilt.v. 

2. I’hyslcaf'cnre of (he bahy. 

3. Child i»Hycl|oJogy. 

4. Hyalene ofVlothliiK. 

1. EtUhenu's ajtd heredity includes (1 ) eugenics— origin, scope, and 
aim; (2) biological foundationi^tbe germ cells and developmental 
•processes; (8) the laws of hereditary transmbssion-rMendelian 
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theory; (4) nature vs. nurture— the tronsmlssion of acquired charac- 
t.ers; (5) heredity of disease— deformities, physical defects, mental 

deficiencies; (6) the eugenic program— the control of human evolu- 
tion. 


, 2. Phystcdl core of ths hdby considers (1) prenatal care of 

mother health of mother, its effect on child during nursing period 
and following; (2) bath (demonstration of bathing tiny baby in 
hospital) ; (3) breast fWding, weaning; (4) normal development in 
teething, 'standing, walking; talking, and .physical habits; (5) cor- 
rection of defects— eyes, teeth, tonsils, adenoids, and orthopedics.; 
(6) ordinary diseases of children — symptoms, control, and results; 
infectious diseases, colic, and eczema; (7) trip to orthopedic 
hospital. % 

3. Ch^d my chology emphasizes (1) .the neurological explanation 
of infante' behavior; (2) the correspondence of physical and mental 
growth in childhood to ultimate ability in later years; (3) the 
nature of instinct; (4)' the formation of habits; (5) the' factors of 
endowment and training as indicated by a study of fraternal and 
identical twi^; (6) learning to talk; (7) differences in physical and 
mental devel^ment, as to individuality, age, and sex; (8) training 
-for obedience, routine habits, and social responsibility; (9) the cor- 
rection of faults; (10) the diagnosis of child^||Dby the metho ds 
olinical psychology.^ 

4. Bygiene of clothing Btresses {\) properties of textile fibers, as 
to absorption, conductivity, porosity, lightness, looseness, and qtinli- 

. ties of being easily cleaned ; choice of garments for underwear, 
hosiery, and maternity clothing; (2) cost of clothing— layettes \ 
(ready-made versus homemade) ; garments for children from 1 to 5 
years of ^,* such as play and night clothes, best clothes, and wraps; 
(3) ppkeep, as' to laundering fast colors, sterilization, care and 
>epay of clothing and shoes, and remodeling garments. Students 
are required to make an inventory of actual clothing of aii infant or 
small child, to compare the cost of ready-mades and homemades, and 
to make suggestions for better choice. They are also reqirired to 
gather data concerning the laundering of^children’s garments, as to 
place, manner, and frequency. 


. C. Homt Economics Department, UnicersHy ofWiscotisin, 

Madison, Wis. 


* The home-economics department of the University of Wisconsin 
offers to junior students who elect dietetics opportunities in feeding * 
experiments with selected children in their own homes and in child- 
^Ifare clinics. It offers to graduate students a study in prenatal ’ 
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diets in the Wisconsin General Hospitol and th^ medical school of 
the universit}', and to senior students a course on the family. The- 
principal topics of this course are — 

1. Physical basis of hmnan life and development,, as to theories 
advanced regarding (1) the way life begins and a study of cell 
division and development of the infant before birth, and (2) theories 
of human inheritance relating to the physical basis of theories in ' 
lower life forms, modern development of Mendelian law in plants 
and. lower animals, difficulty of application to man, and source of 
data now used in human'studies. 

2. Ths modern, family^ its social and economic statas^ concerned 
with (1) problems of city and State with reference to infant mor* 
tality influenced by industrial w’ork of women; (2) a study of laws 
of America, Europe, un«| other countries as affecting women in 
industry; (3) the inheritance of a<‘quii-ed characteristics, and the 
effects on the germ plasm of social diseases, alcoholism, drug habit, 
and mental diseases in f)arents; (4) a study of social evils and prob- 
lems of education with regard to idiots, ijjsane, deiioient, and paupers 
in relation to the home; ('») institutional life, its effects on death 
Tutea, physical and tnenial development, its cost to the country, and 
remedies; (6) child in industry (effect of war) versus mother^s pen- 
sions, regarding effect ui>on State laws anil necessary legislation; 
civic efforts toward education of the foreign and the poor and igno- 
rant in the targe American cities; French system with reference to 
infant mortality; pension system for mothers in America and 
Kuropean eountries; the necessity for survey of cities to protect the*^ 
home; and (7) reduction of birth rate and effect on population, 
(normal and war conditions) concerning educational duty in preser- * 
ration of race most fit; a study of death statistics as sheaving diseases 
and effect of race on same; and the dut^and privileges of educated, 
healthy, class. 

, 3. Education of the chUd as a problem, of Jiome and school,, includ- 
ing (1) a study of the growth of the nervous system, and the racial 
effects before birth, during infancy, and childliood; -(2) physical 
development tfs to review of theories of education as applied to types 
of children; rrtte of growth in boys and girls; the preschool child in 
home, nursery schools, and kindergartens; (3) environment as to 
rural versus urban life; type of home; and effect on mental and moral 
development; (4) early habit formation at home; and (5) emotional 
development, as to basis for present theories, and education during 
adolescence. ' ♦ 

4. Abnormal conditions astd their avoidance^ througli training at 
home and studying the hygiene of the nervous system, applying 
modern theories and training in will power. 
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D. Home Economics Department, Pennsyloania State College, Stalt 

College, Pa. 

* ' t 

Tlic home economies dcpiirtment of the Pennsylvania State College 
offci'iAa year's course iimhi Id care and parenthood education, which 
is divided into two units. The first unit covers inforinationul .><uh- 
jeet matter and the second unit einphusixes the adnptution of tins 
material and its methods of presentation to high-.sdiuol girls. 

Tlie first unit includes — 

1. llhtonj of eiluaitlon. of yomnj efti/dn'Oy as advocated l>y (A) 
the nursery school movement of (1) England — examples: Koheil 
Owen’s School, mfanls’ schools act of 15)19 and nursery scltools 
do-day; (2) the Ecoles Mateinelles in France; (5)) Doctor Montossori 
in Italy; (4) Froehcl and the kindergarten in Germany; (.■)) pre- 
school education in the United States (Uindergartens, day nurseries, 
nursery schools— for information concerning the latter references are 
made to New York Uily Ihireau of Education experiments; lioston, ! 

Street; Merrill-Paliner, Detroit, Mich.; colleges promoting | 
nursery schools; nursiuy sclimds in seconduiy education — Highland | 
Park High* School, Highland Park, Mich.) ; (IJ) theories of nur.sery i 
school education — advantages to (1) the child, physical, mental, and ! 
social; (2) the student as opportunities to observe and stiuly the ' 
characteristic Wiuvior, physical condition, motor ability,’ mental 
sense development, and jxjwers of observation of young children; and 
to record the case history, physical, mental, ami medical examina- 
tions, regular weight and height, food at home and school, attend- 
ance, and bowel reports; and (U) the regime in the nursery school as 
to daily s^diedule of activities, problems jiresented by each activity, 
and the student’s duty in connection with each activity. 

2. Child 'doet fare movement j us to (1) changing attitudes toward 
child life concerning («) early practice of infanticide; {b) idle chil- 
dren, a burden to the State; and (c) pi'csent-day tendency and policy 
evidenced in our many child-saving institutions; (2) what infant 
morbidity and mortality rates tell concerning (at) change in attitude 
and treatment of disease as a prime cause for lower mortalily rates; 

(f») rural and urban mortality rates; (e)* negro and white mortality 
rates; {d) foreign and white mortality rates; and (e) the commu- 
nity’s responsibility in relation to the department of health, visiting 
nurses, clinics, educational and hygienic campaigns, .strict qunran-* 
tine, and housing regulations; and (51) the employment of cliildrcir 
(a) cutises — parents’ greed, malndjustment in, school, and economic 
conditions; (i) effects — mental and physical stunting; social, eco- 
nomic, and moral results; (c) remedies — education of parents and 
tlio community; legislation; and enforcement of laws affecting child 
labor and school attendance. 
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3. Child mentality and management^ regarding (A) development 
during the infant (birth to 1 year of age) and preschool (1 tO 6 
years of age) periods, in connection with child's (1) motor develop* 
nient, through play, of eyes, mouth, liead, trunk, hands, feet, and 
legs*, (2) sensory and mental development of vision, hearing, and 
touch; as to .recognition and comparison of objects; ability to judge 
size, shape, weight, sound, color, and time; acquisition of language; 
reasoning; ideas of trutK; and Inemory ; and (3) emotional develop* 
raent as to fear, rage, jealousy, contiariness, suggestibility, embar* 
rassment, and love; and (B) training the infant and preschool child 
in problems of (1) feeding; sleeping; control of bowels and bladder; 
and nervous habits such as thumb sucking, nail biting, and speech 
defects; (2) disobedience, contrariness, temper tantrums, domineer- 
ingness, undue compliance, jealousy, indifference, suggestibility, 
honesty, day dreaming, imagination, emotional dependence, self- 
confidence, and self-trust; (3) morality, religion, and sex education; 
and (4)‘ suitable literature and ^uys for chikii’en, 1 

4. ChUdrea f resenting special problems to the Stcue: (1) Handi- 
capped children (blind, deaf, crippled, tubercular, malnourished, 
and mentally defective) ; (2) dependent children- (orphans and 
illegitimate) — causes of; and (3) juvenile delinquents — nature' and 
causes of ; handling of problems by juvenile court. 

5. Chdd’Saving agencies . — Students report to the class the func- 
tions of the following jigencies: playground movement, day nurs- 
eries, girl and boy scouts, milk stations, settlement work, visiting 
nurses’ associations, vi.siting hnuselcec]>er8, children’s libraries, the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, clin- 
ics, Children’s Aid Society, State department of child welfare, city 
charities, fresh-air camps, child museums, American Child Health 
Association, Junior Red Cross, mothers’ pensions, better homes in 
America, and county welfare work. 

The second unit includes a stu<Iy of — 

1, Factors contributing to the physical tcell-being of the chUdj 
such as (1) good heredity, excluding the unfit for marriage; empha- 
sizing temperance and purity; development of eugenics; and pro- 
.tection^qf working mothers; (2) proper care during infancy, a study 
of causes of mortality rates among children; prevention of infant 
and child- mortality through education for motherhood^ prenatal 
care of mother and child; child-welfare work; and (8) proper care 
during preschool pleriod as to general care; and the need, types, and 
effects of health habits in eating, sleeping, dres-sing, r^reaiing, and 
playing; regularity; and tronquillity. 

2. Mental development^ as to whether child is normal, backward, 
or superior, regarding his habits, training, speech, story telling, 
reading, and influence of books, pictures, and movies. 
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8. Monti and spiritual development concerning iilealt>. standards, 
strength, and independence. 

4. Social relationships with individuals, at Jioine and school, in 
‘ tho neighborhood, community, nation, and world. 

5. Economic statue as to education for living and for making a 
livelihood. 

- 6. GhUd mafta^ement pertaining to Obedience, self-control, co-‘ 
operation, self-reliance, initiative, leadership, ownership,^ imitation, 
anger, and fear. 

7. Factors observed in. child-cat'e coarse for secondary soliools as 
^to (1) type of, and child-care agencies in the community; (2) atti- 
tudes of parents and school authorities; (3) school subject^ con- 
tributing to child care such as foods and nutrition, family health, 
hygiene, home nursing, and biology; (4) facilities available; (5) 
pupils’. and' teachers’ schedules; and (6) personality of teacherl 

8. Method of approach as to types and presentation of lessons, and 
cooperation with other agencies. 

E. Home Economics Department, Stout Institute, Menomonie, IVis. 

The home econonucs department of Stout Institute requires its 
home econoipics majors to take “ Child psychology,” “ The’ physi- ^ 
ology and hygiene of the school child,” “ Physical care of the child,” 

Problems in child feeding,” and “Child study.” The latter two 
courses are outlined below. 

1. Problems in child, feeding are studied in conferences, clinics, 
laboratory classes, and home visits, to give student -teachers nutri- 
tional information which can be applied to. malnourished children. • 

(1) Conferences (1 hour per week for 18 -weeks for student- 
teachers) include (a) readings, (ft) reports, and (c) discussions of 
the. common causes^ and symptoms of malnutrition and of the 
recording, charting, and plotting of health curves. • • 

(2) Laboratory classes (2 hours and 15 minutes per week for 1C 
weeks) include weighing and feeding of children, serving, and clear- 
ing tallies by them, making illustrathe materials,, such as posters and 
scrapbooks and the teaching of (a) health rules through stimulating 
the children’s sporting instincts and intere.st in their personal appear- - 
ance; (ft) selection of foods needed for energy, body building, keeping 
well, good digestion', with special lessons on milk, cei'eals, fruits, 
vegetables, eggs, and meat; and (c) the essentials of an adequate 
m^l through the observatiop of white rats on deficient and adequate 
diets> 

(3) Clinics cover >a thorough physical examination of the school 

child in the presence of the school nurse, instructor, and jBtudent- 
teachers. . _ . ‘ 



(4) Home visits stimulate the interest of parents and enlist their 
coo|)eration. They affor<l opportunities to direct the general health 
liabits of the child and to compare the results of the child’s health 
progress, ^ ‘ 

2. CfiUd study covers — 

(1) The early physical, mental, and spiritual development of the 
child. • 

(2) Child welfare contributions made in the UnitM States through 
legislation, juvenile-coiirts, ami organizations such as tli^Children'a’' 
Bureau of the Ignited States Hepaj'tment of Xjabor, playground 
movement, Child Health Assoc-iation, Federation for Child Study, 
Child- Welfare Association, Russell Sage Foundation, Better Babies 
Bureau, eugenics record- office at Cohl Spring Harlwr, Long Island, 
\ Y 

(3) The child in the home where (a) the mother is a wage earner 
of necessity; (6) the mother in addition to her household mana^- 
raent prefers remunerative work -within or outside of the home 
because of inherent ability or professional training, or prefers some 
other form of occupation to the usual household activities, or (c) 

• home making is the main profession, 

(4) Knvironment and its effects upon the health, mental attitudes, 
and emotional stales of- the infant, presthool and primary school 
child. '■ 

(5) Probjeuis in habit formation regarding development of (a) 
moral sense, {b) imagination through story telling and dramatiza- 
tion, (c) aesthetic appreciation through art, music, and literature, • 
and recognition of special abilities, capacities, and provision for their 
de\<elopment. 

(6) Nursery equipment, playthings, and toys, 

(7) Importance of parental and preparental education. 

(8) Special problems, such ns (a) planning and supervising enter- 
tainment, games, stories, and ref resliments ; (&) reporting on articles-' 
fmm current periodicals of special interest to students of child study; 
(c) arranging special topics on bullet in -board; ((/) planning and 
purchasing toys and occupational material for cliildren of preschool 
age and obseiving what is most used by <'hildren of different ages; 
(e) making educational posters of value to pai-ents or children; (/) 
preparing a classiHed biWioigraphy /or pareiffs or teachers; (g) . 
arranging group games for small children^ (A) using miisic in chil- 
dren s work, play, or rest; (/) equipping a, child’s playroom 'or a 
community nursery; (y) telfing stories each li^eek throughout semes- 
ter; (A) arranging list of suitable books for children of varied ages, 
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and reading* to a child of a* given age each week; (/)*writTng and 
producing a simple play for children ; (m) cooperating tvith parents' 
in regard to behavior problems ; (n) preparing clothing budgets for 
children of varied ages; (o) studying community work fot children, 
such as playgrounds, welfare centers, and clinics; and (p). studying j 
- units or cour^ in child care for girls of high-school age. ; 

■* I 
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CHAPTER y 
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^ • 

Child Care and Parenthopd Education Combined tHith 
Other Duties in the Home-Management Houses 

This jQhflpter briefly presents the orpanization of a “ family ” in 
the household-nianapement houses of the division of home economics 
of the University of Minnesota. The chapter describes the duties of 
the child director, manage^', associate manager, special and general 
assistants. , . . ^ ^ 

The honie-economiica seniors of tl»e University of Minnesota apply 
their home>making knowledge "gained in the classrooms^ laboratories, 
and throujrh home, experiences to “everyday living” in the t*’o^ 
home-management- lioOses maint-ained by the division of home eco- 
nomics of the university. 

The family of the liome-martagemei^houses-consist^f one or two 
children of prekindergarten age, nine or more hon»e-economica 
seniors (for one semester, after which another group replaces* them), 
and the resident instructor. . t * . 

The family is organized into a child director, manager, associate 
manager, s]>ecial and general assi.«?tapts. . * . 

The empha.sis of the students’ work in the Rome-management 
hou^ is on child care and training, management, and 'social and 
family relationships, with reference (o Coo|>eration and tolerance, 
professional attitude, reliability, judgment, foresight^ social ability, 
and leadership. 

Home responsibilities are carried by. each student, who in turn 
becomes “bhild director,^ manager, associate manager, special and 
general assistant. 

Each week the manager calls the group together to discuss with 
them home-making topics of common interest and concern, indi- 
vidual conferences are scheduled with the resident instructor. 

1. The, chUd director (1) supervises children’s health, care, per- 
sonal appearance, formation of sjjeech, religious training, new 
accomplishments according to ago and development, and desirable 
habiCs as to personal cleanliness, dressing and* undressing, eatjng, 
sleeping, toilet, pla^, and care of toys and clothing; (2) prepares 
chiidpen^ schedule fw .general assistants who care for children, 
threpr days-Trer^eek .'and Sundays froni S a.,4]^ io 4.30 -pr-rat' (8) 
keeps children’s diary; (4) records their height, weight, gain, de- 
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velopment, and any. illness or abnormal amditions; (5) observes 
development of health and sanitary habits, physical and manual ' 
skills, social behavior, courtesies, languape, and abilities; (G) selects 
clothes according, to size, wearing qualities, and cost; (7) confers 
with resident instructor as to children’s menus and schedule, daily 
problems, and accomplishments; (8) develops schedule suited to 
children’s neqds; (0) calculates food amounts neetled ; (10) prepares 
jnemm ai^d special foods; (11) bathes the children; and (12) looks, 
after their toilet articles, toys, towels, and be<lroom. 

2. TAe manager assumes the responsibility of (1) hokess, in ! 
extending hospitality to guests, presiding over meals, answering | 


BOB WAS REAREd IN THE HOME-MANAGEMENT HOUSE 
Oregon Agrrcultunl College, CorviiMit. Oreg. 


the door, telephone calls, add! observing s])ccinl cyents, holidays, 
and social life; and for (2) ^^d standards for the health and satis- 
faction of the family, menu making, marketing, storage and care of 
perishables, utilization of left overs, care of refrigerator, stDreroom, 
and 5reless cooker; (3) foo<l preparation (including chi Id "director’s 
lunch), care of cooked foods, dishwashing, and disposal of garbage; 
(4) economical use of supplies and equipment including food; gas; 
electricity; fuel; care of range, fireless cooker, storeroom, and cup- 
boards; (5) standards for thrift, use of time, and methods of work; , 
(6) locking of door and turning off lights; (7) home records in- 




BOB LIKES TO HELP WITH THE BAKINO 
Oragon Ag^cultural Collego, Corvallli, Oreg. 

liousehold equipment and children’s supplies and' equipment; (4) 
selection, of hmincM flacea for standards, quality, price, and brands 
of poods; sales advertisements; and data on cuts of meat and other 
food materials; (5) food proportions needed for meals; (6) menu 
huildinff as to adequacy, combination; variety, cost, in money and 
time, oven space, amount of fuel, and dishes required for preparation. 

Z. The associate manager assumes the responsijjility for (1) the 
care of house furnishings and equipment and suitable standards for 
cleanliness and appearance maintained by (a) daily, we^ly, and 
special care schedules; (ft) application of cleaning principles; and 
(c) avaifability of cleansing reagents and cleaning equipment; (2) 
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eluding daily journal; summary; check, pass, receipt, menu, and 
inventory books; guests; breakage; (8) promotion *of optimism, 
health supervisipn of sick members of the household; and (9) con- 
ferences with resident instructor as to menus, order list, food pro- 
. portions, house “records,- child director, associate manager, and 
assistants. 

Before the incoming manager assumes her managerial duties she 
informs herself on the following: (1) Duties to be assigned to group 
members; (2) marketing list for the entire period for fresh fiHiits, 
vegetables, and canned goods,' other groceries, dried fniits, meats, 
fish' lard, household and cleaning supplies;' (3) purchasing list for 
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distribution of linens for kitchen, dining;, and bathrooms; (8) super* 
vision of heat and temperature, fuel supply, ^6re in fireplace, air in 
radiator, regulation of thermostat, and ventilation of house; (4) 
lighting of house as to renewal of fuses, use of lights, and reserve 



WHO SAYS A BABY DOES NOT LIKE SPINACH? 

Oregon A|{ricqltural CoMega. CorvalHi. Oreg. / 

/ 

supply of light bulbs; (f>) plumbing, as to main and local shut-offs; 
outlet to bathtubs and lavatories; (G) use of linens and reagents by 
'general and special assistants; and (.7) general duties, including 
• (a) closing of doors and windows and adjustment of shades; (h) 
personal standards ior bed and bathroom ; (c) care of newspapers 
and flowers; (d) arrangement of linen closet and storage of table 

A . • • • • 
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linen; (e) assisting manager with hosted, duties; (/) conferring 
with resident instructor, and with outgoing associate nianager re- 
garding arrangement and use of equipment and supplies. 

4. The f pedal agehtaut is res|>onsible for (ij ..washing qjiild’s 
clothes and house linens; (2) the organization of household laundry * 
work regarding {a) metlipd of sorting, soaking, washing, bluing,, 
BUrching, hanging, sprinkling, folding, airing, and storiijg, and 
(h) use *nd care of laundry equipment, reagents; and confers with : 
»tlic resident instructor and outgoing .sjieciul assistant. 

6. Tha general.^ a»sf»tant or meal manager (1) reports to manager ' 
the f^ supplies needed or those found below standard in quality; 

(2) ifstst^uipment to be purchased or repaired; (;i) checks standards 
of .seasoning, teiuiH*rnture, and foml servi(>e in the dining room; (4) 
apportions food to be prepared by her a.ssistant and herself; (6)’ 
ij»u|)ervises tables in dining room os to correct number of places, 
napkins for guests, silver and clTinB needed, sufficient light and 
ventilation; (6) prepares children's trays; (7) puts dining room in 
order; (8) stores -left -over. foex Is; (9) leaves all equipment and sup- 
plies usetT clean and in proj>er ]>laces, us china, silver, tea kettle, food 
containers, range, including broiler, waste-paper basket, garbage 
pail, sink, and tireless cooker; (10) washes out. dishcloths; (11) 
jp?epssfairS; and (12) prevents waste of food, electricity, gas, water, 
9)0* cleaning supplies.- . 

For further information concerning the educational value of the 
home management house for |>btential home makers, refer to School 
\ol. XI, ^o. 1, Septemlx*r, 1925, whicli can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of DtH'uments, Government Printing Office, 
Wa.shington, I). C., for 5 cents; and (o the^following institutions of 
higher education which have children in home-management houses: 
/State universities: Maine, Oklahoma, Mis^uri, and Nebraska. 

Stdte agricultural colleges: Iowa, South .Da koU, Montana, Penn- 
^'Ivania, and Oklahoma. * ■ 

.Normal schools: Buffalo Normal School (New York) and Normal 
Si’hool of Terre Haqte, Ind. 

Private institutions: Cornell I’niversity (Ithaca, N. Y.) and 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
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APPENDIX 


Summary of the Corferericcs on Child Training and on Children j 

in Home-Management Houses, Held at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Tho'Inslituto of CliilU Welfare ami the division of home ivunoinics 
of the rniveisity of MinnevHa held at Jttmt institution on June 
■ml ‘JO of joint conferences rejjardin^ child-training mirses and 
('liildn‘ii in honie-iuanngement houses. 

A sqimuary of the hndings oL^ild-training courses in 22 institu- 
tions of higher etliication made h>rl)r. John K. Anderson, director 
of the Institute of Child Welfare of the University of Minnesota, is 
;!iven, ailso summaries of the conclusions ix'acluHl hy the conferem>eH 
on ^'hihl-lraining ctuii'ses and childi\>n in home-managiMiient houi^, 

I. A suhimary of the liiuliiigs of child-training coiirst's in 22 
institutions i;t listed ns follows:. 

1. The m^»st tM>mmon titled of such courses are “Chihl care and 
Iniining^” irml “('hihl cart*.” 

2. Almost all the courses are locnttnl in the senior year of college 
\Tork. The usual cre<lit for such courses iy two- or three semester 
hours or throe quarter hours. In only one-third of the institution^ . 
do students receive credit for actual ol^rvatiomor study of-children. 

3. In all but 5 institutions there arc opportunities for the obsen'a- 
tion of children. In 10 there is qursery school observation. 

4. Prerwpiisite.s for the c«um*s vafy-widely, the most common in 
two-thirds of the institutions being a course in psychology and the 
next most common being a course in- food.s, nutrition, or dietetics, 

r>. A survey of the topics treated in such courses shoxys consider-, 
able variation in content. In one-liftU,, 0 f the courses, emphasis ia 
on physical care, in one-fourth on both {diysical.and ntental eare, 
and in one-half predominantly on mental c are a^id adjustment. 

(o. A .study of the text ami referenc eAflB BlI^ in rach' courses 
leveals wide divergences opinion aSS^wS^’S the necessity for 
some degree of standard izi^ren of such courses. 

II. A summary of conferences on child-iraining" courses ia given 
below : , 

Jl survey of opinim^as to topics which should be included in 
child care and training courses is pn^hted. 
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It was decided to use the following division of subject matter as 
a basis for discussion and to enumerate the sources in an institution 
from which assistance might be secured in presenting subject matter. 

1. The subject of physical growth and development was subdivided 
as follows : 

(1) Maternity and infant care. 

Sources from which assistance might be secured in 
presenting this subject matter are: Public health de- 
partments, pediatricians, nurses, and geneticists. 

(2) Physical growth of the preschool child. 

• Sources frotn which assistance might be secured in 
presenting this subject matter arewthe studies of Uu- 
. trition, physical education, clothing, psychology, 

medicine, and family relationships. 

2. Mental growth and character development. 

‘ Soured from which assistance might be secured in 

. * presenting this subject matter are tike studies of 

psychology, .medicine (including psychiatry), philos- 
• ophy (including ethics), sociology, and habit clinics. ' 

' 3. Educational methdds for young children. 

Soured from which assistance might be secured in" 
presenting this subject matter are the studies of edu- 
cational psychology, history of education, and pre- 
school methoda 

During the discussion, the following points were developed; 
TJiat since Ihe subject matter for such\ course is growing rap- 
idly at this time, methodology should not be crystallized at this 
time, but that an investigational procedure is necessi^ry.' It 
! was agreed jthat a large body of material is already available 
I which justifies the giving of such a course. 

! 4. Environmental aspects. 

^ Sources from which a.ssistance might be secured in 

/ 

thetics, and ethics. ' 

DiiriQgv.the discussion a seminar at Iowa State College for 
all contributing to child care and training work was mentioned. 
The final topic discussed was the.opportuhity for observation or 
practice with preschool children. It was suggested that the nursery * 
school may afford opportunities for (1) persohality studies, (2) out- 
lines for stlnJy of general reactions, (3) case studies, and that sup- 
piementany studies should be made of children in their homes Tflr * 
relation to parents. Further supplementary studies should be made 
with ^ildren in various iqgtitutions, such as orphanages, juvenile 
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courts, infant-welfare societies, home-management houses, kinder- 
gartens, habit clinics, and day nurseries. 

*It was the sentiment of the group that at least one organized 
group should be available for observation wherever a child-training 
course is given, i. e., a nursery school or its equivalent. In addition, 
Ihere should be opportunity for home observation. 

The problem of the organization of a nursery school according to 
age groups was discussed with two alternatives presented: (a) Hori- ' 
zuntal age divisions, i. e., all in grou|T of approximate age; (i») 
’mixed group of various ages. Each plan presents certain advantages 
and disadvantages, but probably where only one nursery school group 
is possible, the hiixed group is desirable. More than one group offere 
the advantage of shifting children' according to tb<ilr individual 
needs. 

The conference adopted the following recominendntions: 

1. Tlie minimum in child care and training slioujd be a co\irse 
carrying three semester credits, oftcring some opportunity for labora- 
tory observation and open Jo junior and senior students. 

2. This course sltould be suppletiicnted when possible by a course 
in metliods and material for the preschool period. 

3. The courses now' offered in colleges should be correlated with 
courses offered in related colleges or departments, and, if necessary, 
new’ courses be organized to cover the aspects of child care and train- 
ing previously stated— («) phj'sical growth and development, (6) 
mental growth and character development, (c) education, (d) en- 
vironmental factors. 

4. Courses in child care and training should not be undertaken 
unless it is possible to maintain high standards of work, staff, and 
equipment, in all child-training projects in order that paramount 
interests may be safeguarded.’ 

III. The summary of conferences on children in home-manage- 
ment houses emphasizes hre-following aims : - 

The aims of a course in home management conducted in home- 
. management houses having children are (1) to develop in students* 
.ability to manage certain domestic problems in any home, to make 
intelligent decisions concerning problems of family life, to insure 
confidence and appreciation of relative home values, to make adjust- 
ments within the family group and the community, and to see the . 
home as a whole in its various relationships to society; (2) to leave 
the administrative mechanisnv of the home-management house to each 
institution; (3) to make the methods of procedure in home-mandge- 


■ In Bureau Cduentlon bulletin, 192fl, No. 4, entitled ProKreitH 4n Homo Eronomten 
Education/* lArars a tlmf^alJotroent study for child emno and wclfaro found In t)»a 
ichoola^f 02 ^lea. Tlilt ^ndy hegiad with the sixth ftade of the elementary school and 
^throu^.the twelfth grade of Iho high echool. 
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ment hotr 
ence wiUr^ 
solve the 
makers experi 




%le, based on self-initiation, execution, and independ- 
Rximum responsibility for development of abilities to 
t problems flf’any home; (4) to give potential home 
the care arid training of a young child or chil- 
dren through first-hand i^on^ts over a 24-hour period for a number 
of weeks; (5) to offer children training from the behavior stand- 
point and the maximum physical care; (6) to have for beneficial 
influences on each other more than one child in the house; and,XT) 
to open the house during certain hours of the day for day nursery 
purposes, and to invite fathers, brothers, and young men friends, so 
that through their contacts with children tliey may develop appreci- 
ation and understanding of child life. 


